WAR VETERANS 


























Bookkeepers... 
Bakers... 
and Busy 
Dressmakers... 


YES, ALL KINDS OF PEOPLE 
ARE GIVING BLOOD SO THAT 
OUR WOUNDED MAY LIVE! 


@ Today, the blood ofa 
Boston bookkeeper may be 
flowing through the veins of 
a wounded kid from a Kansas 
farm ... the blood of a pretty 
Southern housewife may have 
saved the life of a grizzled 
leatherneck. For, blood is 
blood, a God-given miracle 
for which there is no substi- 
tute . . . and when a man’s 
life hangs in the balance and 
blood is needed, there is 
nothing else to take its place! 

Right now the need for 
blood is urgent. In hospitals 
—at home and overseas— 


isa Sir 


many men require four and 
six transfusions during deli- 
cate operations. And the 
blood must be there—when 
it’s needed. So give the most 
precious gift of all—your 
blood! 

Be assured that giving 
blood is neither difficult nor 
distressing. And what a thrill 
there is in knowing that 
you’ve performed a really 
unselfish act! So call your 
local American Red Cross 
today and make an appoint- 
ment. And tell your friends 
and neighbors about your ex- 
perience. Let them share the 
wonderful feeling Americans 
get when they roll up their 
sleeves—and give blood, 













But- 


WHAT HAPPENED 
TO THAT PINT OF 
BLOOD YOU WERE 
GOING TO GIVE? 
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ie THIS time every year we begin raking leaves and 
digging our hunting clothes out of the old trunk in the attic. The 
quiet, hazy days and the snappy air make us want to get outside 
and do things. The wounded war vets on this month’s cover probably 
get the same yearning. But they won’t go hunting this fall. 
Neither will these young men be husking corn, putting up storm 
windows or playing football. Instead they’ll be playing chess in the 
quiet wards of a government hospital or reading or doing craft 
work while their bodies heal from the wounds of war. The scene on 
our October cover was taken in Saint Albans Naval Hospital in 
Queens, New York. But the same picture might have been 
snapped in any one of the scores of hospitals where veterans of Korea 
and World Wars I and II are convalescing. Kiwanis clubs located 
near these institutions have a real obligation to the men inside. The 
vets need your guidance and friendship to help pass the time away. 
They need the mental and physical challenges which can be provided 
by thoughtful civilians. 
Many clubs entertain ‘ 
regularly at veterans’ 
hospitals, but there is 
still widespread oppor- 
tunity for this kind of 
volunteer service. So 
remember the wounded 
war veterans the next 
time you enjoy an out- 
ing. Their sacrifices on 
the battlefield have pre- 
served freedom for us. 
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RUST-OLEUM! 


Silently, but ruthlessly (even as you 
are reading this) rust is gnawing 
away at machines, tanks, fences, pipes, 
fire escapes, metal sash, stacks—every 
rustable metal. To protect your in- 
vestment— to keep every possible 
pound of new steel for the defense 
program—to make all rustable metal 
surfaces last longer—adopt rust con- 
trol with RUST-OLEUM. 





Douglas Grundy, Three Lions Photo 


\ 
= Now and then a Kiwanian writes in to tell us that the RUST-OLEUM coats metal with a 
historical feature “It Seems Like Only Yesterday—” aroused some tough, pliable film that dries to a 


fond memories. The most recent such letter came from Past hard, firm finish. It resists the ravages 
of rain, snow, salt air, heat, fumes 


International President O. Sam Cummings. He recalled how Clarence and weathering. RUST-OLEUM can 
Chamberlain, mentioned in the August column, flew to a Kiwanis be applied even where rust has al- 
convention in Milwaukee in 1928. Sam was then International presi- ready started. Available in many col- 
dent, and Kiwanian Chamberlain took Sam’s wife, Alta, up for ors. Can be obtained promptly from 


Industrial Distributors’ stocks in 
principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. 


Beautifies AS IT PROTECTS 
RUST-OLEUM Corporation 


Evanston, Illinois 


a ride in his two-seated, dual-control airplane. “I didn’t know about 
the trip until she returned from it attractively flushed with excite- 
ment,” recalls Sam. 


| YOU WANT to see what we mean by unposed, action-type pictures 
of a Kiwanis project, turn to page eleven. You'll find some of the 
finest activity photographs ever published in The Kiwanis Magazine. 

oo. ‘es ‘ THIS COUPON TO YOUR 
All the pictures look as if the photographer had slipped up and BUSINESS LETTERHEAD AND 
taken them when the subjects were unaware of his presence. Which | jue ~ «MAIL TODAY 
is exactly what happened. Photographer Robert McCullough ee 


GET THE FACTS ... .. CLIP 








wandered unobtrusively through the throng of happy youngsters, SS 7" 
shooting whenever he noticed something of interest. He took | Rust-Oleum Corporation ! 
ninety-six pictures, of which the editors selected fourteen for | 2470 Oakton Street, Evanston, Iilinois 
publication. For club publicity chairmen, Photographer McCullough Please send full information on Rust-Oleum with | 
makes these suggestions: “Be alert for the shots which have j ‘ecommended applications. 
universal reader-interest. Sit down with your photographer and help | | 

him plan every important shot. Planning is important , om ae, 
even in most pictures which look unposed. Then assign a member | Firm 
of the club to help the photographer carry flash bulbs, | She Nene. | 
move extension wires, et cetera.” Try this recipe for photographic | , 
success the next time you take some activity pictures for emia ~~ | 
the International magazine. we WR) Marci tle ia dan te ae 
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A Plan of Fund Raising 
for Community Welfare 
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Da cise the tatGen | 
plus the Attractive Machine | 
plus the Liability Protection ; 


; plus the Regular Income } 
i ALL WITHOUT INVEST- | 
MENT OR SERVICING 
PROBLEMS. 


en 


nded Gum in Ford 
Machines is 
your assurance the Fordway 


Ford Bra 


| Cc e 
Self oervice 
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} Plan is operating for the 
benefit of your Club. 


| 

| 

| FORD GUM AND 

| MACHINE CO., INC. 
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LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 


Freie DUELING SWORDS 


Once d in deadly comb« now an 








‘ aT ise aunt on been 
Fun sate educational, These 

e made of fine blue 
guards turned 
handles, rubber safety 
tips. Fencing teaches quick 
thinking, develops coordina- 
tion, posture. Since the Middle 
Age $ Europeans have enjoyed 
the sport of dueling. “Now advo- 
cated by US. colleges. Set includes 
rds ond the booklet The Art 
of Fencing’. Special mail order price 
YOUR MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT 
COMPLETELY SATISFIED Send $2.98 to 
TECHRITE CORP Box 12 M, South Pasadena, Calif 
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AN EASY WAY TO LEARN MUSIC! 


ES "830.000 50,000 people turned to this famous home-study 
Course to make their dream come true! Even if YOU 
don’t know a note now you can learn to play YOUR 
favorite instrument quickly easily No boring exercises. 
Play delightful pieces RIGHT AWAY from very first les- 


son, Only few cents per lesson 


FREE BOOK and Free Lesson-Sample 


Sem? postcard for them NOW. See for your- 
self how EASY it is. No obligation. No sales- 
man will call, U. S&S. SCHOOL OF MmUSsiC, 
Studio 810910. Port Washington, N. Y,. 

















Re: Convention Coverage 

. You have certainly done a remark- 
able job in the August issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine. I think the issues 
are consistently good, but this is beyond 
iat. . ... 
, Past Governor 
Tenn. District 


A. Ives 
arta! est 


opinion the August 1952 
magazine is one of the 
of our official publication 
ever published, and by all means the 
best convention issue. I particularly 
want to compliment you on the excel- 
lent idea of telling the story of the 
convention through reciting the story 
of a Kiwanian and his wife and show- 
ing pictures of them as they participated 
in various convention functions, etc. 
The layout of this issue is especially 
good and the generous use of excellent 
photographs is most effective... . 

In the process of editing the un- 
abridged version of my address for 
magazine use, [the editors] did not 
insert a transition paragraph or sen- 
tence between the first and second 
paragraphs on page 41. ... That second 
paragraph [should read] “What was, in 
my opinion, the most interesting and 
one of the most significant events in 
all Kiwanis history was the purchase 
of the contract of the founder, Allen S. 
Browne, at the convention held in 
Birmingham, Alabama in May 1919.” 

The past tense, “those,” should have 
been used as the first word in the sec- 
ond paragraph of the right-hand col- 
umn on page 24, as it is correctly 
copied elsewhere in that paragraph and 
the next one. 

O. Sam Cummings 
Past International President 


Thanks for the excellent August 
of The Kiwanis Magazine. In- 
and inspirational reading 


ee we ty 
issue of the 
finest issues 


issue 
formative 
result. 
A. B. Carlton, Kiwanian 
Bonifay, Florida 


, You did an-.excellent job in the 

August issue of The Kiwanis Magazine 

covering the Seattle convention. .. . 
William C. Batchelder, Kiwanian 
Sonoma, California 


No Panic in Austin 

. We should like to call your atten- 
tion to an inaccuracy in the story “Stop 
That Panic” by Mr. Cleveland W. Class 
in the July 1952 issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine. 

In the opening paragraph of the story, 
Mr. Class cites an example of panic in 
which fifty-nine people are alleged to 


| have lost their lives, with the locale of 





this tragedy being Austin, Texas. Al- 
though this is related as a “recent” 
incident, a check of the records shows 
that the city of Austin has never suf- 
fered a catastrophe of such magnitude. 
A. P. Jennings, Advertising Director 
The Austin American 
Austin, Texas 
. . . THOROUGH INVESTIGATION 
REFUTES OPENING PARAGRAPH 
OF ARTICLE “STOP THAT PANIC” 
IN YOUR JULY MAGAZINE. NO 
SUCH INCIDENT HAS HAPPENED 
IN AUSTIN, TEXAS.... 
W. S. DRAKE, JR. 
MAYOR OF AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Author Class agrees he was wrong. 
To the panic-free city of Austin, we 
extend our apologies. —The Editors 


Objection from Nebraska 
I am beginning to wonder if I 
belong to a service organization or an 


adjunct of the Republican Party. I 
believe Kiwanis clubs, or any other 
service clubs, should be strictly for 


service and nonpolitical, yet I find a 
growing tendency in the Kiwanis In- 
ternational organization and in the 
magazine to be political. 

I am referring specifically to the 
article “Five Months—To Decide Amer- 
ica’s Future” in the June issue of the 
magazine, by Ben Dean, past Inter- 
national president. 

The article showed prejudice, 
and assumed as established facts ques- 
tions about which there is honest dif- 
ference of opinion among. intelligent 
people in both major parties. 

[The author] starts out with seizure 
of the steel mills by the President. It 
is true the Supreme Court overruled 
this act, yet it was not unanimous, and 
many people thought it was justified 
in order to keep the mills operating. 

He mentioned socialistic practices in 
government, but he didn’t mention a 
single one. Name calling is as old as 
the hills and has been used against all 
economic and social legislation for the 
betterment of the people since the 
founding of the nation. 

When the farmers of the Middlewest 
asked for legislation fifty or sixty years 
ago to regulate railroad rates, especially 
on wheat, for which the rates were 
then exorbitant, they were called rad- 
icals, and the proposed legislation so- 
cialistic—the owners of private indus- 
try had the right to charge what they 
pleased, wasn’t the property theirs and 
didn’t they have a right to do what they 
pleased with their own property? Yet 
public sentiment forced the adoption of 

(see LETTERS page 39) 
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mote the objects, objectives and public af- 
fairs activities of Kiwanis International, an 
organization devoted to the principle of serv- 
ice and to the advancement of individual, 
community and national welfare and to the 
strengthening of international good will. 
Kiwanis International is a nonprofit corpo- 
ration organized under the laws of the State 
of Illinois, representing all Kiwanis clubs in 
more than 3487 communities in the United 
States and Canada. As the official publica- 
tion of Kiwanis International, this magazine 
carries authorized notices and articles re- 
garding the activities and interests of the 


The Kiwanis Magazine. Publication Office. 


sumed for the opinions of authors of other 
articles. Entered as second class matter 
January 13, 1949, at the post office at Mount 
Morris, Illinois, under the act of March 3, 
1879. Published monthly at 404 N. Wesley 
Ave., Mount Morris, Illinois. Editorial and 
executive offices, Kiwanis International, 520 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. The 
Kiwanis Magazine is available to nonmem- 
bers at 20 cents per copy, $2.00 per year. 
Advertising rates furnished on application. 
Copyright 1952, by Kiwanis International. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


404 N. Wesley Ave., Mount Morris, Ill. All 


correspondence relating to Editorial or Circulation should be addressed to the Executive Offices, 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Telephone WHitehall 4-7478 
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$1000 a Month 


Haven't Touched Bottom Yet!” 


“Tt seems like only yesterday—" 


— 

a years ago this month J. Berg Esenwein, 
editor, lecturer and traveler of note, spoke before the Kiwanis Club of 
Springfield, Massachusetts. History gives current significance to his re- 
mark that “The world is rapidly learning to think in terms of international- 
ity. Every man who is able to see far beyond the tip of his own nose has 
become a citizen of the world and no longer limits his vision by the confines 
of his own municipality, state or land. . . + Captain A. M. Turner of the 
Canadian Army told Kiwanians in Buffalo, New York about a new and 
terrible weapon which had recently been introduced on the battlefields of 
France. “For weeks we heard about a great engine of destruction that the 
British had invented. It was going to end the war in a few weeks. ... On 
the fourteenth of September we went over the top and [we saw] that 
strange monsters were working with us. They were called tanks. They 
inspired our men with a fighting spirit that the Germans couldn't resist. 
We found one trench of Germans with every man standing dead in his 
Evidently they had all been shot as they stood staring at the 
+ Here are the clubs were formed the month before 


I came to an end: 





firing step 
tanks. 


World Wai 


which 


Albuquerque, New Mexico, October 3 Reading, Pennsylvania, October 30 


Green Bay, Wisconsin, October 3 
4 t= LIF | _ 
4 = ) 


{ ope 

Qa Back in October of 1922 the Kiwanis Club of Astoria, 
Oregon sponsored the first of a series of annual salmon trolling tourna- 
ments. * At Gary, Indiana. Kiwanians protect a 
turesque sand-dune region along Lake Michigan from industrial develop- 


led in turning the area into a beautiful state 


were working to pic- 


The Kiwanians succeec 


ment. 


reports Charlies Kama, Texas, one of many . y 
é- PRESTO. Scicnee's New Midget Minacieree park which has since been enjoyed by millions of people. * Wessington 
Extin st So can You! 4 ; 
made a picnic excursion to a nearby 





Springs, South Dakota Kiwanians 
Indian reservation. Two of the after-dinner speakers were full-blooded 
Indian chieftans. ¢ The Kiwanis Club of Greensboro, North Carolina was 
offering an “O. Henry Trophy” to the North Carolina authoress who could 
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No Ribbons 
No Ink 


Prints from carbon 

impressions typed on 
a long strip of paper 
tape — easily prepared in 
your own office. Address en- 
velopes, cards, circulars, ete., 
at rate of 20 or more a minute 


Two 
Models 


$24.50, $44.50 


(Fed. tar and Supplies Extra) 


C4 


Originetors of the spirit process oddressec 
6500- K West Lake St., Minneapolis 16, Minn. 


Write for information and 


name of nearest dealer. 
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write the best short story. The award was made in conjunction with the 
Federation of North Carolina Women’s Clubs. # One hundred and ten 
businessmen in Fort Myers, Florida put on their boots, picked up shovels 
and went to work improving a rutted, dirt road that provided the only 
link between Fort Myers the outside world. Ki- 
inspired the project. * These Oc- 


automotive and Local 


wanians clubs began functioning in 


tober 1922: 

Middletown, New York, October 18 
Missouri Valley, lowa, October 18 

Reno, Nevada, October 18 

Harrisburg, Illinois, October 20 

Toccoa, Georgia, October 26 

Wisconsin Dells, Wisconsin, October 30 
Kilbourn changed 


Pawtucket, Rhode Island, October 3 
Superior, Nebraska, October 5 
Pipestone, Minnesota, October 10 
Ridgway, Pennsylvania, October 11 
Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, October 117 
Cle Elum, Washington, October 12 
Hackensack, New Jersey, October 13 
Payette, Idaho, October 17 

Eaton Rapids, Michigan, October 18 


ee Sr") 


927 

e Gé Twenty -five years ago the first airborne Kiwanis meet- 
ing was held by the Wayne, Michigan club. A trimotor transport plane 
owned by the Ford Motor Company flew three loads of Kiwanians and 
The meeting was conducted on the 


(Organized as Name 


June 1931.) 


their wives from Detroit to Wayne. 
first flight which carried the club officers and some members home from a 
tour of the Motor City. ¢ The Kiwanis Club of North Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia conducted its first annual fire-by-friction contest for local Boy 
Scouts. ¢ Here are the clubs which celebrate their twenty-fifth anniver- 
saries this month: 

Steelton, Pennsylvania, October 24 

Ballard, Seattle, Washington, October 25 
Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, October 25 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, October 27 

Lyons, Georgia, October 27 


Sierra Madre, California, October 3 

Tryon, North Carolina, October 11 
Southside Norfolk, Virginia, October 14 
(Organized as South Norfolk. Name 
changed May I!, 1935.) 
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Here is a 
potpourri of 
news about our 
organization 

and the people 
who make it tick. 
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Robert G. Storey, thirty-year member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Dallas and past governor of the Texas-Oklahoma District, 
was recently elected president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. Since 1947 he has been dean of Southern Methodist 
University's law school and is considered the father of the 
institution's $2,500,000 legal center. Bob was district 
governor in 1931 and served one year as a member of the 
International Committee on Public Affairs. 





Claude Douglas, co-author of the forthcoming historical 
volume about Kiwanis, was one of forty newSpapermen invited 
to observe "Exercise Main Brace" in Europe. His article 
describing these NATO maneuvers will appear in a future 
issue of "The Kiwanis Magazine." Douglas is managing editor 
of "The Fort Worth Press" and is well known as a historical 
writer. 





Plans are shaping up for the 1953 International convention 
that will be held in New York City June 21-25. The conven- 
tion prelude on Sunday night will be held in one of the 
nation's largest and most beautiful Episcopal sanctuaries, 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in uptown Manhattan. 
This and other important convention arrangements were made 
at a recent meeting in the Empire City. Those in attendance 
were: International President Walter J. L. Ray; Interna- 
tional Treasurer Donald T. Forsythe; International Trustees 
R. Warren Graffam and H. W. "Ike" Driver; Lawrence A. 
Hapgood and Charles F. Rand, respectively governor and 
secretary of the host district; Arnold Treitman, president 
of the host club; Ralph Wright from Indianapolis, 

Indiana, chairman of the 1953 International Committee on 
Programs and Music; International Secretary 0. E. Peterson 
and Convention Manager Larry Tromley. 


The International Council meeting will be held at the 
Sheraton Hotel in Chicago, October 29-November 1. This is 
the first of a series of leadership training conferences 
which will lay the foundation for Kiwanis Service in 1953. 





The new national commander of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
is James W. Cothran, a member of the Kiwanis Club of Bishop- 
ville, South Carolina. 





At press time, September 17, there were 3487 Kiwanis 
clubs, with 211,527 members. 





During October, International President Walter J. L. Ray 
will visit Mobile, Alabama; Jamestown, North Dakota; and 
London, Ontario. He will also preside over the Council 
meeting in Chicago. 





The 1953 convention of Key Club International will be 
held in Los Angeles early in July. THE END 
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For prompt pg delivery pick up 
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Q. How many days is a Kiwanian 
allowed for attendance at a district 
convention, mid-winter conference, 
etc. ? 


A. Ten days. The Official Attendance 
Rules provide that a Kiwanian should 
be granted a maximum of thirty days 
for going to, attending and returning 
from an International convention, and 
ten days in the case of a division meet- 
ing, a divisional school for training 
leaders, and district conventions. This 
period must include the week during 
which the convention or meeting is held. 
He should be credited with attendance 
at the regular meeting or meetings of 
his own club held during this absence. 


Q. Can a member earn an attend- 
ance make-up by visiting a board of 
directors meeting of another club? 


A. No. The Official Attendance Rules 
limit credit for attendance to the “reg- 
ularly constituted meeting of his club’s 
board of directors held within the same 


calendar month or within seven (7) 
days immediately following the close 
of that month.” Also, “In the event 


a club holds more than one regularly 
scheduled board the 
month, credit for make-up attendance 
shall be confined to one regular meet- 
ing, subject to the convenience of the 
member.” 


meeting during 


Q. What qualifications are necessary 
to become a candidate for the office of 
lieutenant governor? 


A. The only bylaw limitations are 
that the individual must be an active 
or privileged member in good standing 
“of a club in the division from which 
he is elected.” However, the impor- 
tance of this position requires that it be 
held by a Kiwanian with broad expe- 
rience in club affairs, and by one who 
can spare the time to devote to his 
many duties as lieutenant governer. 
He should be a past president who has 
proven his ability as a leader. 


Q. We are considering the advisa- 
bility of establishing a procedure in- 
volving succession in office from vice- 
president to president. What are the 
factors involved? 


A. There are advantages of training, 
experience and testing that prompt 
many clubs to follow this practice.. On 
the other hand, attention is called to 
the handicap that an ironclad rule 
places on the club by making it com- 
pulsory to advance an individual to the 
presidency who may not be qualified 
to meet the problems of the office at 
the time of succession. As stated by 


an experienced Kiwanian, “I believe in 
experience and training as qualifica- 
tions, but not succession.” 


Q. Should a club president appoint 
himself as a member of the nominat- 
ing committee? 


A. As a general rule it is not con- 
sidered judicious. However, the presi- 
dent should offer his counsel in an ex 
officio capacity to the committee he 
appoints. A recent amendment to 
Article XI, Section 2 of the Standard 
Form for Club Bylaws provides that 
the nominating committee “shall con- 
sist of five members, and if possible, a 
majority shall be past presidents of the 
club.” 


Q. Is there a ruling governing the 
fiscal year of clubs? We are consider- 
ing the advisability of 
books as of November 30 of each year. 


closing our 


A. Article XVI, Section 1 of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws pro- 
vides: “The fiscal year of the club 


shall begin on the first day of January 
of each year.” This is standard for all 
Kiwanis clubs and may only be changed 
by an amendment to the bylaws of Ki- 
wanis International. 


Q. Has Kiwanis International given 
any consideration to the creation of a 
junior or associate membership? 


A. Yes. However, it has always been 
the feeling of the International Board 
that younger business or professional 
men would prefer to be accorded full 
voting status and not be classified as a 
junior or associate group. It was largely 
due to such considerations that the 
constitution and bylaws of Kiwanis 
International were amended years ago 
to provide a type of membership known 
as “privileged,” to which any active 
member of ten or more years standing 
may be elected upon making written 
application. Since the classification in 
active membership formerly held by a 
Kiwanian elected to privileged mem- 
bership is thus vacated, this member- 
ship provision enables a club to further 
expand its membership to include a 
senior as well as a junior executive of 
the same business or professional 
classification. Many members take ad- 
vantage of this provision to bring their 
sons or other young business associates 
into active membership. It is impor- 
tant to note that privileged membership 
carries the same obligations and privi- 
leges as active membership except in 
regard to attendance. A_ privileged 
member is excused from conformity to 
the attendance rule for active and re- 
serve members. THE END 
MAGAZINE 
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a ANCIENT TIMES the cross stood 
for the most degrading of deaths. 


Then 2000 years ago a young man 
of unblemished character was crucified. 


And for twenty centuries the Cross 
has been the universal symbol of love and 
sacrifice. 


Today there is another cross—a lit- 
tle cross in a circle—that is a sacred symbol 
also—the symbol of freedom. 


It is the cross that free men in secret 
mark upon their ballots to record their choice 
of public servants. 


This cross—this symbol of freedom 
—was won and held by the blood and sacrifice 
of our forefathers and all the generations of 
fighting men. 

We are the fortunate few, for in most 
areas of the world today there is no free baliot 
by which men may say who will govern them. 


Yet we Americans have grown so 
indifferent to this heritage of freedom that in 
most elections less than half of us take the 
trouble to vote. 


History proves again and again that 
this is the way men lose their freedoms. 


To rouse Americans to their peril, 
to rekindle their pride in the heritage of a free 
ballot, Kiwanis has embarked on a great cru- 
sade—the Ballot Battalion. 


More than a thousand Kiwanis clubs 
across the land are providing the leadership and 
manpower to organize the civic groups in their 
communities in a gigantic campaign to get people 
to register and to vote. 

Hundreds of other clubs, while not 
adopting officially the Ballot Battalion program, 
are cooperating with other community agencies 
to bring out the largest vote in history. 


There is still time for the remaining 
Kiwanis clubs to organize their communities. 
There ought not to be a single Kiwanis club in 
ANY community that does not make an all-out 
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By BEN DEAN, Past International President 


NOVEMBER 4—TEST OF DEMOCRACY 


effort to get out the vote. 


Let every district governor —let 
every lieutenant governor—check once again to 
urge every club to enlist in this crusade. 


How else can Kiwanis justify its 
theme: LIBERTY—LET’S KEEP IT? 


Only a huge, record-breaking vote 
will convince the world and its dictators that 
Americans cherish their freedoms. 


Four years ago, because only half 
of us voted, some in high position felt that 
America didn’t care, and countenanced an orgy 
of corruption, waste and extravagance that has 
appalled every decent American. 


It must not happen again. It will 
not happen again if Kiwanians do their part in 
organizing community effort to get out the vote. 


To be sure, voting alone is not 
enough. To vote wisely for men of ability and 
integrity is vital. 

But the simple act of voting is in 
itself a bracing tonic for citizenship—an act of 
dedication and faith in a republic of free men. 


Who can enter the voting booth 
alone with his conscience and mark his crosses 
on his ballot without an exhilarating sense of 
partnership in a great adventure for freedom! 


Recently, in the letters column of a 
national news magazine, a man who disparaged 
both Presidential candidates wrote, “For myself, 
on election day I shall not vote but go to church 
and pray for the future of the country.” 


Pray we all should daily for the wel- 
fare of America, but prayer without works avail- 
eth little. How dare we ask a just God to safe- 
guard our nation if we as free men do not do 
our part to save it? 

On the morning of November 5 
every Kiwanian must face the man in his mirror. 
Will his conscience permit him to say: 

“I did what I could. I voted and I 
tried to vote intelligently. And I worked to get 
others to vote.” THE END 
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Deafened by the 
platitudinous clamor of 
campaign oratory, millions 


of Americans are wondering 


By BRUCE K 


AFAROFF 


rated by Elsa Kula 


( N November 4, you are going 
to hire many men and women 
important jobs for you. They 

are now candidates for public office 
in your country, state and town. 
Those you help to elect will run 
your government, write the laws 
and set your tax rates. How they do 
their jobs will fix the course of 


Ste S 


your life. Perhaps their actions will 
even determine whether you will 
live in peace or die in war 





All this and more is at stake in 
your choice of candidates. That 
means your ballot calls for big de- 
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cisions—some of the biggest you 





will ever have to make. It means 
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you should choose your candidates 





with the same care you would use 
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in picking applicants for any other 
vital job. 
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But some people claim there isn’t 
any way to tell a good candidate 
from a poor one. They say all candi- 
dates make big promises which no 
candidate ever intends to keep. 
Don't you believe this. It’s a lazy 
man's excuse to justify his civic 
apathy. 


: cay : 
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There is a way to make your vote 
a wise decision rather than a wild 
guess. You can find out about your 
candidates. You can learn the facts 
and then choose the best man—or 
woman—from among all who are 
running for any office. You can do 
this if you will apply three tests to 
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each candidate who asks for your 
vote. 

Look into his record. What has he 
done to earn your vote? 

Follow his speeches and public 
statements. What does he have to 
say that is really meaningful? 

Find out what people and groups 
are helping him. Are they the kind 
of people you want working with 
your public officials? Sometimes the 
answer to this question overrides 
all others. 

Looking into a candidate’s record 
is not necessarily a major research 
project. If he has had a career in 
business, you can generally find out 
what kind of man he is. Ask ques- 
tions of people who should know. 
Did he run his business _intelli- 
gently? Did he treat his employees 
fairly? Did he think of the welfare 
of his community—or just of making 
profits? 

Watch out for the candidate who 
displays a sudden passion for his 
neighbors after stepping on them 
for years. Usually he hasn’t had a 
spiritual transformation; he’s just 
looking for votes. 

If a candidate has already served 
a term or more in office, you can, 
of course, learn plenty about him. 
His voting record in Congress or the 
state legislature should tell you all 
you need to know about his actions. 
He may shout for economy, but 


does he vote extravagance? He may 
boast about his courage, but does 
he avoid voting on controversial 
bills? Usually a candidate for re- 
election will be eager to recite the 
best parts of his voting record. His 
opponent will be just as eager to 
tell you the worst parts. 

Suppose there is some issue in 
which you are especially interested 
—foreign affairs, say, or taxes or 
universal military training. How can 
you get the full facts on the stand 
taken by your congressman or sen- 
ator? It is not so difficult. 

Just go to your local public li- 
brary and ask for a newspaper in- 
dex. It will tell you the dates when 
this particular subject was debated 
and voted on in either house of 
Congress. Then ask the librarian to 
bring you the Congressional Record 
for those dates. You will find that 
it reports in full anything your 
congressman or senators may have 
said on this subject. It also lists all 
recorded votes of your representa- 
tives in both houses of Congress. 

If you will just look into the 
Congressional Record you will be 
surprised—pleasantly surprised. It 
isn’t as dull as you were told that 
it would be. In fact, parts of it are 
more absorbing—and more comical 
—than many a television play. Per- 
haps the myth of the Congressional 
Record’s dullness was started by 
congressmen who wanted to dis- 
courage their constituents from 
looking them up in it. 

There is another good way of 
checking up on the main points of 
your representative’s voting record. 
Visit the headquarters of your 
chamber of commerce, trade associ- 
ations, farm organizations, labor 
unions or citizens’ league. Chances 
are that they can supply voting rec- 
ords and other information to help 
you measure a candidate’s worth. 
Go to any reliable source for infor- 
mation about a candidate, but don’t 
let anybody tell you how to vote. 
That is your decision. It should be 
made only after you have made a 
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fair appraisal of the opposing candi- 
dates. 

Once you know a man’s record, 
you can test the ring of his speeches. 
You can tell if he is just making 
hollow noises, or if his words har- 
monize with his acts. Beware of the 
candidate who sounds overly anx- 
ious to please the voters. An ex- 
ample of this type is a man who was 
campaigning for a local office some 
years ago. He always wound up his 
speeches like this: “Folks, I have 
told you the things I deeply believe 
in. These are my heartfelt convic- 
tions—but if you don’t like them, 
they can be changed.” 

A candidate who will shift his 
stand to catch a few votes is a poor 
candidate. 

When listening to speeches, re- 
member that a hundred promises 
are no substitute for one plan. If 
a candidate says he is against cor- 
ruption, that’s fine. So are you. But 
how does he propose to stop cor- 
ruption? Even if he is as honest as 
Abe Lincoln, just electing him won't 
automatically purify government. 
He must have a workable plan to 
augment his ideas. 

Serving in Congress, in the Senate 
or a state legislature is a creative 
activity. Lawmakers should know 
how to think. Candidates who 
merely pledge to follow their party 
are asking you for a free ride to 
Washington or to your state capitol. 
A flock of sheep could follow a party 
leader just as well, and sheep would 
serve for less money. One con- 
gressman—bewildered by complaints 
about his do-nothing attitude from 
the folks back home—remarked: 
“What do my people expect for 
$12,500 a year—a statesman?” 

That is just what we do need in 
all 531 seats in the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. We 
need statesmanship—even though 
we don’t pay the price it deserves. 
We need—and should always look 
for—candidates with ideas. Plenty 
of people can tell you we have big 

(see BEST CANDIDATE page 42) 








IT’S YOUR RIGHT TO KNOW 


N alderman was asked why his 
A board met in secret to transact 
public business. “If you quote what 
we say,” he exclaimed, “it would 
make us sound like fools.” 

In one large Southern city, the 
planning commission, which spends 
some $200,000 of public funds an- 
nually and influences considerably 
more than that sum through its 
recommendations, refuses to admit 
reporters to its meetings. 

Isolated cases? Unfortunately not. 
They are only two of the many re- 
cent findings of the Freedom of In- 
formation Committee of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors 
and the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. The findings 
reveal one of the most dangerous 
trends in America today: suppres- 
sion by public officials of informa- 
tion which the public has a right to 
know 

Loud cries are being raised about 
the growing complexity of our na- 
tional government and the widening 
gap between the nation’s highest 
elected officials and the folks back 
home, but scant attention is being 
paid to the fact that numerous town 
and city councils, county governing 
bodies and school boards are taking 
it upon themselves to decide what is 
good for the public to know. Min- 
utes of many councils, boards and 
commissions record no instances of 
negative votes on any issue for pe- 
riods of several years. Such har- 
mony should not be taken as an in- 
dication that all members of a body 
see eye to eye on everything. It 
means, rather, that controversial 
subjects are debated in “confer- 
ences,” meetings of the “committee 
of the whole” or other executive 
sessions from which the press and 
public are barred. The open ses- 
sions are merely puppet shows in 
which council or board members go 
through the mechanics of voting 
unanimously on all business. 

On the federal level, information 
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that might prove embarrassing to a 
bureau or one of its officials need 
only be stamped with a classified 
label to remain hidden from public 
examination. That is the effect of 
the President’s executive order 
authorizing civilian agencies to sup- 
press news of their operations when 
they deem the step necessary to 
“national security.” 

An awareness that the public is 
not getting all the information it 
should on public matters is spread- 
ing within the ranks of the nation’s 
press. Alarmed at the growing 
trend toward shutting off of the flow 
of information at all governmental 
levels, the press has done some in- 
vestigating into suppression with 
surprising results. 

Perhaps the greatest surprise was 
the discovery that most of our states 
have no laws guaranteeing the right 
of the press—or any citizen—to ex- 
amine records of public bodies. 

One of the outstanding court vic- 
tories for the press and public was 
achieved last December when an 
Eastern newspaper won the legal 
right to see the tax abatement lists 
of its city. The paper’s victory came 
exactly four years to the month that 
it first tried to see the figures. Court 
action was begun after city officials 
refused outright to release the 
figures. 

The desire for secrecy was easily 
understood when newsmen were 
given access to the information they 
sought. A state audit of the city’s 
public accounts was ordered after 
reporters noticed erasures’ and 
changes on city tax lists. The state 
had to advance the city $55,000 from 
funds not due until the following 
year so the city might pay em- 
ployees before Christmas. 

If there is one individual who can 
be singled out as the champion of 
the people’s right to know, he is 
alert and dynamic James S. Pope, 
executive editor of the Louisville 
(Kentucky) Courier-Journal and 





National Newspaper 

Week, October 1-8, focuses 
publie attention 

on a sinister threat to 


American freedom. 


By MARVIN BROWN 


Times and chairman of the Freedom 
of Information Committee of the 
American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. No corner of this nation is 
too remote for Jim Pope’s prying 
eyes. 

Largely through the efforts of 
Pope’s committee, the Air Force 
revised its policy of forbidding 
photographs of plane crashes on 
civilian territory to a more sensible 
policy of protecting classified ma- 
terial without invading the con- 
stitutional rights of civilians. 

Jim Pope’s files bulge with cor- 
respondence related to the efforts of 
his Freedom of Information Com- 
mittee. Let Army authorities in 
Salt Lake City withhold informa- 
tion on an offbase shooting as they 
did last June, or should a police 
officer destroy film of a _ college 
newspaper photographer, as  oc- 
curred at a Harvard University stu- 
dent riot last May, and they are sure 
to receive from Pope a demand for 
an explanation of their interference 
of the working of the press. 

Pope’s battle is not a one-man 
war. There are many other leaders 
in what has always been and always 
will be a continuing fight to keep 
open the channels of information 
rightfully belonging to the public. 

The fight is not without its toll and 
public apathy over public rights is 
to blame. The editor of a Midwest- 
ern weekly paper was forced to sell 
his newspaper after a_ three-year 
feud with the municipal government 
of that community. When the editor 
took over the paper he learned that 
his predecessors had not covered 

(see IT’S YOUR RIGHT page 44) 
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NE DAY this summer a hoard of 

laughing, jostling children 
poured through the gates of the 
world-famous Brookfield Zoo near 
Chicago. For eight hours the 975 
moppets ranged about the thirty- 
five-acre park. It was the fourteenth 
annual Zoo Day sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Brookfield, Illinois, 
and the kids had a wonderful time. 
They crowded around refreshment 
stands, threw boxes of Cracker Jack 
to the begging bears and gazed in 
awe at pythons and cobras in the 
reptile house. A few roughnecks 
climbed over the fences, but most 
of the youngsters were well behaved. 
There were no casualties to speak of, 
except for several skinned knees and 
the aching feet of 125 Kiwanians who 
traipsed around the zoo with the 
kids. 

Seventeen clubs brought crippled 
and needy children from their com- 
munities. The distance record was 
claimed by two men from Kewanee, 
Illinois. They brought thirty-four 
children a total of 270 miles. The 
Kiwanis Club of Joliet, Illinois came 
in a motorcade of fifty-five autos 


Top left, youngsters race to board a chartered 
bus provided by one of the seventeen clubs 
participating in Zoo Day. Top middle, 
chaperones are kept busy watching the crowd 
of youngsters. Above, three girls peer 

out of the window of their bus as 

it departs for the zoo. Left, everyone was 
attracted by the amusing antics of the bears. 
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jam-packed with 285 boys and girls. . 

Boy Scouts guided the visiting 
youngsters through the park and 
pushed wheel chairs so that crippled 
children could enjoy the outing, too. 

While the kids were eating lunch 
the Kiwanians had an inter-club 
meeting in the zoo’s large outdoor 
restaurant. The following clubs were 
represented: Highland Park, Cicero, 
Aurora, Joliet, Kewanee, LaGrange, 
Chicago Heights, Watseka, Engle- 
wood, Northwest Chicago, Ravens- 
wood, Woodlawn-South Shore, Elm- 
hurst, Forest Park, Steger, Portage 
Park and Brookfield 

All agreed that the affair was a 
tremendous success. You could tell 
it from the happiness on the faces 
of nearly 1000 children as_ they 
climbed into cars and busses for the 
trip home. THE END 


Most exhibits at the Brookfield Zoo simulate the animals’ natural habi- 
tat, making the zoo-goers’ experience all the more vivid. The boys above 
stood enthralled before the bear pits while the bruins begged for food. 
Below, some of the more daring youngsters cooled themselves at a pool. 


Zoo Day was a mixture of sight-seeing and entertainment. Above 
is one of the clowns who amused the children soon after they 
arrived at the zoo. Below is one of the Scouts who spent the day 
pushing wheel chairs so crippled kids could enjoy the outing. 
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Left, two kids watch a keeper bottle- 
feeding a baby tiger. Getting 

so close to the animal was a thrill 
which the children will remember for a 
long, long time. Below is a view 

of the luncheon attended by Kiwanians 
representing the clubs which 

brought 975 boys and girls to take 
part in the fourteenth annual 
Brookfield Zoo Day. While the men were 
eating, the youngsters stuffed 
themselves with good appetizing food. 


Below are four pictures snapped as the 
kids ate lunch. Despite the 

intense heat the young people consumed 
gallons of milk, cases of soda pop 

and countless ice cream cups. 
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The Vice-Presidency 

of the 

United States, oddly 
enough, is 

a publie office 

which the nation 
overlooks. 
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NEWSPAPER reporter, so the story 
A goes, conferred with his editor 
on the writing of an obituary. “I 
find,” said the newsman, “that the 
deceased once served as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. Shall I 
point that out in his death notice?” 

“No,” replied the editor. “Men- 
tion only his important accomplish- 
ments.” 

Although the Vice-Presidency is 
the second highest office in the land, 
it has been held in great disdain 
from the earliest days of the Repub- 
lic. Except for the ten Vice-Presi- 
dents who later became Presidents, 
those who have held the office 
have passed quickly into the limbo 


the veeps 


of forgotten men. Who, for in- 
stance, remembers Hannibal Hamlin, 
Charles W. Fairbanks or James S. 
Sherman, who filled the office under 
Presidents Lincoln, Theodore Roose- 
velt and William Howard Taft? 
John Adams, the first Vice-Presi- 
dent, deftly epitomized his feelings 
towards the position in a letter to his 
wife. “My country,” he wrote, “has 
contrived for me the most insignifi- 
cant office that ever the invention 
of man contrived or his imagina- 
tion conceived.” And of the Vice- 
President’s annual stipend of $5000, 
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Thomas Jefferson, the second man 
to hold the office, remarked: “It’s 
hardly enough to live on.” Of course, 
the salary has risen over the years 
until Alben W. Barkley, the current 
veep, draws $30,000 a year plus an 
expense allowance of $10,000. 
Despite the scornful attitude to- 
ward his office, the Vice-President 
holds a vital position. Indeed, seven 
Vice-Presidents have stepped into 
the top position upon the death of 
the Chief Executive. Three of these, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Calvin Coolidge 


and Harry Truman, later were 
elected President in their own 
names. Three others, John Adams, 


Thomas Jefferson and Martin Van 
Buren, were nominated and elected 
to the White House after complet- 
ing their terms as Vice-President. 

After election, the Vice-President 
has practically only one duty: to 
preside over the Senate. This ac- 
counts for much of the unpopularity 
of the position. 

“I have nothing to do,” 
plained Thomas Jefferson, when he 
held the post, “except to sit and 
listen to endless speeches.” 

It is, perhaps, paradoxical that as 
heir-apparent to the highest office 
in the land the Vice-President 
should have practically no respon- 
sibility in the government. 

The Constitution makes no pro- 
vision for a replacement in case of 
the death of the Vice-President. In 
such a _ contingency, the Senate 
would elect a chairman pro tem 
from among its own members and 
the line of succession to the Presi- 
dency would pass to the Speaker of 
the House. Strangely enough, the 
country has been without a Vice- 
President on fifteen different oc- 
casions—seven times because of the 
death of the White House occupant, 
seven times because of the death of 
the Vice-President, and once by 
resignation. 

William Rufus King was elected 
Vice-President but never served in 
that capacity. Suffering from tuber- 
culosis, he retired to Cuba in an 
attempt to throw off the 
Unable to attend his own inaugura- 
tion, the Vice-President-elect took 
the oath of office in Havana by a 
special act of Congress. Soon there- 


com- 


disease. 


after death overtook him, and, al- 
though history records him as the 


thirteenth Vice-President, William 
Rufus King actually never took 
office. 

The tenth Vice-President, John 


Tyler, was the first one to succeed to 
the Presidency by the death of the 
Chief Executive. With the demise 
of President William Henry Har- 
rison, Tyler moved into the top spot 
and encountered unprecedented op- 
position because of his unique situa- 


tion. Various government officials 
insisted that he call himself the 
“Acting President” and that he 


should neither accept the salary of 
the President nor live in the White 
House. Tyler, however, settled the 
question for all time by consulting 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, who ruled that an “acci- 
dental” President had the same 
privileges and authority as though 
he had been elected to the office. 

The youngest Vice-President, 
John Cabell Breckinridge, and the 
fourteenth man to hold the office, 
was only a few months over the 
legal age of thirty-five at inaugura- 
tion. (Senator Richard Nixon, the 
current Republican nominee for the 
Vice-Presidency, is thirty-nine years 
of age. Senator John J. Sparkman, 
the Democratic candidate for. Vice- 
President and a past governor of the 
Alabama District of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, is fifty-three years old.) 
Most of the senators over whom he 
presided were old enough to be 
Breckinridge’s father. Alben Bark- 
ley is the oldest one to hold the 
office, being seventy-one at inaugu- 
ration. Charles Curtis, the thirty- 
first Vice-President, was a quarter- 
breed Kaw Indian and the only 
incumbent with the blood of the 
original Americans coursing through 
his veins. 

While visiting his father’s home in 
Plymouth Notch, Vermont, Vice- 
President Coolidge received the news 
of President Harding’s death. The 
jangling telephone awakened Col- 
onel John Coolidge in the middle of 
the night to announce the tragedy. 
Hastily the Colonel awakened his 
son. “Calvin! Calvin! You’re the 
President,” he shouted. Then, as 

(see FORGOTTEN VEEPS page 42) 





These are four of the Americans who held their country’s second highest office. 


Fairbanks served from 1905-09 with Teddy Roosevelt; 


Breckenridge with James 


Buchanan, 1857-61; Wheeler with Rutherford B. Hayes, 1877-81; and Gerry with James 


1813-14. 
giving 


As governor 
US the 


Madison, 


districts, politics 


of Massachusetts, 
colorful 


manipulated electoral 
“verrymandering.” 


Gerry 


and enduring term 












Kiwanian Herb Jenkins has cultivated a friendly relationship between 


his policemen and the children of Atlanta, Georgia. It’s one city 


eh eh oy to where the cops 


! 1 At ( O I aeskK 
ao ned piece or lumbDe with ry . o 
eve pikes driven through it. At rs If r "i y +a 7 P 
th time ot day those spikes would al en IOL CV men 
be cluttered with little flags o e/ 
pe one { each complaint i 
l ( 1! nost large 
ti On Cair pikes there are 


ynly a half-dozen flags. Wanted per- 

ry three. Stolen autos: one. Vice : ee ero es 
SOL, RE EAR By WILLIAM BARRY FURLONG 
You glance at the daily bulletin ie tah 


i the department It lists the vari- 










ous offenses committed in a twenty- 
four-hour perioa Less than a dozen 
ten are listed none of them ju- 







venile You look at the record for 


1951. Of the 53,227 persons arrested 







in Atlanta last year, only 766 of 








them—or 1.4 per cent—are juve- 








You probe. Two things strike you 






about the work of the police in 







Atlanta (1) the low rate of juve- 






nile delinquency; and (2) the sur- 









rising number of officers engaged 





I 
in “extracurricular” work, in youth 






groups, in church groups, in civic 





activities, in studying law and in 







social and businessmen’s clubs. The 
first can be traced to the second and 







the second can be traced to the 


husky, dynamic chief of Atlanta’s 






police, Herbert T. Jenkins, a mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club of North- 
side, Atlanta 

Since he became chief six years 









ago, Herb has waged a subtly effec- 






tive campaign to strengthen rela- 






tions betwen his men and the citi- 
zens of Atlanta. His campaign had 
one purpose: to prove to Atlantans 







particularly the youngsters—that 






their policemen weren't bogeymen. 
An intense, hard-working man 
(he can be found in his office as late 







as midnight or as early as eight 
o'clock on a Sunday morning), Herb 
expects his men to work equally 
hard. He considers postduty activ- 









ity an important part of police work 
for the conscientious officer. It is 
as important for the individual as it 











is for the department, he feels, be- 
cause a policeman must circulate 







among persons other than criminals 








to maintain a balanced outlook. But, Policemen in Atlanta take a personal 
however much he wants them to interest in the children they 
engage in postduty activities, Herb protect. As a result the youths have 






has not demanded such participa- learned that cops are human beings, 














tion. Instead, he remembers the 
names of those who do when he 
makes desirable assignments and 
promotions. 

Nobody knows the value of pri- 
vate study more than Kiwanian 
Jenkins. Although he never finished 
high school, Herb rose from a rookie 
cop at the age of twenty-four to 
chief of police in fifteen years. For 
five of those years, as a traffic cop 
at a school intersection, he had 
ample opportunity to study the ac- 
tions and reactions of children. His 
interest in the youngsters who 
his corner every day was 
more than routine. He joked and 
joshed them as equals, and to his 
favorites he gave birthday presents. 
They shyly reciprocated on_ his 
birthday. He never forgot the les- 
sons learned at the school crossing. 

“When you win the friendship and 
respect of children, it’s something 
they'll keep all of their lives,” says 
Herb. To insure that his school- 


passed 


crossing officers had the same in- 
terest in their charges that he felt, 
he assigned policewomen—all moth- 
had 
the 


children attending 
district—to guard 


ers who 
schools in 












































Kiwanian Herb Jenkins, 


center, 




























confers with Lieutenant Thomas, 


left, and Detective Jack Cain, right. Herb has created an esprit de corps 


which has boosted the 


crossings. And he urged all of his 
officers to participate in youth ac- 
tivities whenever possible. 

Ultimately, the success of Herb’s 
program depends upon the men who 
carry it out. There are no better 
examples of the sincerity of Atlan- 
ta’s policemen in dealing with 
youngsters than Jack Cain and his 
immediate superior, Lieutenant I. A. 
Thomas. 

A short, chunky ex-motorcycle 
cop—the ‘youngsters still call him 
“Speedy’—Cain is the liaison man 
between the police department and 
the juvenile court. Off duty, he’s the 
sponsor of a Boy Scout troop and 
director of youth activities for his 
church, Pleasant, bespectacled Lt. 
Thomas, head of the vice squad, 
teaches Sunday school, is advisor to 
a community youth center and also 
is active in Scouting. 

Both Thomas and Cain believe 
that juvenile delinquency can best 
be nipped when the delinquents are 
still juvenile. 

“If you stop them in the window- 
breaking stage,” says Cain, “you 
don’t have to worry about them 
knocking over gas stations or drug 
stores when they get a little older.” 

Friendship rather than force is 
the method used by Atlanta’s police- 
men to keep youngsters out of 
trouble. The kids walk the beat with 
patrolmen or ride around in squad 
cars. They ask eager questions about 


force’s enthusiasm 





and effectiveness. 


police work and demonstrate an 
avid interest in all phases of law 
enforcement. 

The interest is mutual. In his 
spare time, Thomas headed a drive 
which raised enough money for his 
youth organization to buy a used 
bus. Now the lieutenant takes the 
kids on all-day outings to various 
state parks. A baseball fan with an 
extensive knowledge of the game, 
Cain frequently stops at vacant lots 
to watch a game and offer sugges- 
tions. 

“A boy on the ball field,” he says, 
“is a boy out of trouble.” 

Several years ago Cain was sent 
to Rome, Georgia to pick up a young 
girl who had run away with an older 
girl “to see what it was like to be 
a woman.” She was blonde, sweet 
and hardly twelve years old. Cain 
didn’t act like an angry parent. 

“I treated her like a little lady,” 
he recalls. “I treated her like she 
had never done anything wrong.” 
Now a young lady, the girl is de- 
voted to Cain and has frequently 
helped him lead misguided young- 
sters back to the right path. 

Officers like Cain and Thomas 
continue their search for good citi- 
zens even among the youngsters 
they have arrested. They try to sal- 
vage a potentially good citizen by 
persuading the court to parole the 
boy in their own custody. One boy 
whom Cain had paroled into his 








Top left, seated at his desk, Cain points to the empty spike on which he keeps 


the daily record of juvenile 


Top right, one 


crimes—when there are any in the 
of Atlanta’s policewomen directs 


Atlanta 
school 


area. 


traffic at a crossing. 


Lower left, a youngster waves nonchalantly at a passing squad car. A cop waves 


back. Lower right, Detective Cain 


and a teacher talk with a 


student who is 


beginning to associate with a tough gang. Such friendly chats ward off trouble. 


custody took an interest in Scout- 
ing and later entered the Air Force. 
Now he’s in the military police and 
intends to enter police work when 
he receives his discharge. 

Not everybody is_ enthusiastic 
about Herb’s program or its suc- 
cess. “He don’t know nothin’ about 


police work,” growled one dis- 


gruntled patrolman. “Why a guy 
walking the beat can’t even pick 
up a buck these days.” Kiwanian 
Jenkins feels that there is no higher 
testimonial. 

Herb’s administration of the At- 
lanta police force has not been one 
solely of demanding cooperation. 
He has taken pains to back up his 
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Above is an after-school meeting at- 
tended by Detective Cain, 
is one of many men on the Atlanta po- 
lice force who an active role in 
community affairs as part of their jobs. 


center. He 


play 


men in every way calculated to in- 
crease their efficiency and happi- 
ness. When he became chief he per- 
ceived that the morale of the force 
had been riddled by politicians who 
overruled and canceled some of the 
arrests made by Herb 
backed up every made by 
his officers, a policy which cost him 
headaches but paid 
improved merale on 


officers. 
arrest 


quite a few 
dividends in 
the force. 

The administrative success of Ki- 
wanian Jenkins has not un- 
noticed. On January 1, 1952, his area 
of responsibility was increased from 
thirty-five to 538 square miles—an 
area equal to half the size of Rhode 
Island. In addition to swelling the 
physical limits of Atlanta, the state 
legislature placed the whole of Ful- 
ton County under his responsibility. 
The move did more than multiply 
his burdens. 

Herb Jenkins, already greying at 
forty-five, accepted the new respon- 
sibility as a challenge. He’s confident 
that, given the men, his police force 
can meet that challenge successfully. 

“We don’t want men on this force 
who just want a job,” he says. “We 
want men who aren’t interested in 
anything but police work.” And 
to Jenkins, police work includes 
enough postduty activity to per- 
suade the citizenry that the cops 
aren't really bogeymen. THE END 


gone 
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Confessions of a Club President 


What goes on in the mind of the head man? 


y IGHT months of gavel-banging, 

4 thirty-two pecked-at lunches, 
hundreds of letters and phone calls, 
and I think—at least I hope—I have 
the job of president of the mighty 
little Kiwanis Club of Cranford, 
New Joisy under some measure of 
control. It is somewhat like driving 
a team of forty horses, half of which 
will trot or gallop with hardly a 
flick of the whip. These are known 
as the work horses, a breed with 
which you are undoubtedly familiar 
and remember nightly in your 
prayers. In fact they tell me which 
road to take and beat me there. 
They feed themselves without urg- 
ing on good oats of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 

Half of the remaining half of 
this team prefers to walk, but can 
be coaxed inty a fairly fast gallop 
when the track is right. This leaves 
about ten horses of another color, 
to coin a phrase. After eight months 
I no longer try to shoo them out of 
the pasture. Their place with the 
team is always kept open. All they 
have to do is say Yes instead of 
Neigh. Whenever they are ready 
they can enjoy the gallop to put out 
some town fire, or get one started. 

At last the meetings have become 
fun for me at least. Not so in March, 
however, when we were preparing 
for a scheduled visit from the lieu- 
tenant governor. “Come All Good 
Fellows .. .” was practiced until 
we almost knew the chorus by heart. 
“Impromptu” reports were meticu- 
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By CHANNING RUDD 


President, Kiwanis Club of Cranford, 
New Jersey 


lously rehearsed. Even a stretcher 
obtained in case of need to 
insure perfect attendance. Two 
weeks in advance of the big day, 
with our preparations still in the 
nebulous stage, who walks in un- 
announced, for his first visit to our 
club in its three years of existence 
—unannounced, mind you? The dis- 
trict governor! About all I can re- 
member doing correctly was giving 
him a make-up slip, with which, I 


now realize, his walls must be 
papered. 
Now let the International presi- 


dent pay us a visit. Lafayette, we 
are ready! 

What, do you ask, has helped me 
most in this trying period? First is 
knowing that I can’t be president 
next year. But on the other hand 
the momentum generated this year 
may find me in an unbalanced mo- 
ment offering my services as secre- 
tary for 1953. 

Next, to make my job easier, come 
the officers, directors and the com- 
mittee chairmen who send their re- 
ports in before the deadline. Yes, 
even if the report has only two 
scribbled words, such as “Best 
wishes,” it gives me something to 
go on. This can be expanded, with 
a little sweat and tears, into quite 
a volume of activity. 

Perhaps the most disheartening 


experience in being club president is 
that I no longer get many new ideas. 
Wonderful dreams of new projects 
have been replaced by nightmares 
in which the speaker for the day 
fails to show up, or I failed to advise 
our restaurant manager there would 
be no meeting today and before my 
eyes I envision a carload of horse- 
meat rotting in the noonday sun. 
Last year I seemed to be full of good 
ideas. Maybe that is why they 
elected me. This year the creative 
instinct has dried up. The hounding 
for action on somebody else’s sug- 
gestions has taken its place. 

On the other hand, my facility 
of speech and wit has become sharp- 
ened, I keep telling myself. (One of 
our new members, in giving his 
autobiography before the club, as 
required, spoke of his five tough 
years in our Cranford High School 
trying without success to win his 
athletic letter. I piped up with 
“Long time no ‘C.’” The boos and 


jeers that followed were entirely 
out of order.) 
Where else but in Kiwanis can 


you find such fellowship, plus the 
golden opportunity to serve? Dis- 
trict and International can erect 
guideposts and pinpoint the objec- 
tives, but it is a personal decision 
for each one of us whether living is 
worthwhile without serving. For me 
it is not. For me it is still a supreme 
thrill to walk into a meeting and 
have some friend in Kiwanis greet 
me with—“Hi yuh, Prez!” THE END 
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By IRV. LEIBERMAN 


Courtesy is 


their business 







Strange things 


sometimes happen to 


the operators 


who handle your : 


telephone calls. 
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AST SUMMER a businessman in Los 
Angeles dialed the operator and 
asked for a long distance number. 
The operator said, “Thank you, just 
a moment, please.” After a moment, 
the executive was startled to hear a 
plaintive little voice ask, “Won’t you 
please say ‘You’re welcome?’ All 
day long I say ‘thank you’ and no 
one ever says ‘You’re welcome.” 
He did. 

The operator may be merely a 
disembodied voice to you, but that’s 
no reason to forget your manners. 
Thank her for a service and add 
“please” to your requests. As in 
many jobs, monotony is a big factor 
in operating a switchboard, and an 
occasional kind word is greatly ap- 
preciated. 

Fortunately most telephone op- 
erators are soft-boiled, as is evi- 
denced by the multitude of stories 
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told by satisfied phone-users. For 
example, a woman from Arizona 
stopped in a small Kentucky town 
not long ago to make some pur- 
chases at a grocery. Many miles 
later she discovered that when she 
had left the store she also had left 
her purse. Her glasses, diamond 
ring and money all were in the 
purse. 

Panicky because she didn’t even 
know the name of the store, she 
called long distance from a pay sta- 
tion in the next town. The operator 
took her problem to heart. She 
located the grocery. It was closed. 
She found out it was next to the post 
office and tried that. It also was 
closed. Further persistence located 
the postmaster, who lived in a near- 
by town. He ‘lowed that if the 
purse was in the store, there’d be 
someone there to return it to the 
woman by the time she got back to 
pick it up. A few days later the 


operator got a letter thanking her 
for knowing exactly what to do. 
This ability to find lost items has 


been praised hundreds of times. A 
few months ago, on a Sunday, a New 
Yorker, preparing to leave that eve- 
ning California, discovered a 
most distressing discrepancy in his 
formal wardrobe: The cleaner had 
not returned those _ indispensable 
pants. After trying vainly to find 
out who operated the shop, he got 
in touch with a supervisor at the 
information switchboard to see if 
she could help him locate the pro- 
prietor. 

The girl reflected that this was a 
bit irregular, but gosh, a man needs 
pants! She followed a baffling trail 
through city directory and telephone 
book. It required real sleuthing, as 
the shop was listed under a name 
different from that given. By check- 
ing the address she discovered the 
right name. The proprietor was 
A.J.G., Jr. She called the residence. 
No answer. She found a telephone 
listed for A.J.G. without the Jr. and 
tried that. It was a relative who 
knew Junior’s whereabouts and got 
him on the job. The pants had been 
delivered to the wrong address. 
They were retrieved and restored to 
heir rightful owner in time for his 
travels. 

If the operator is patient enough 
to track down lost items for you, 
then if you should get the fish mar- 


for 


ket instead of your accountant’s 
office. you too should be patient. 


Frantically jiggling the hook up and 
down when flashing the switchboard 
wears out any operator before her 
time. It is most annoying when she 
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is trying to answer you to have you 
blithely cutting her off every split 
second. Press the hook down gently 
and wait. And don’t yell “Wrong 
number” and slam the receiver 
down when she calls you by mis- 
take. Her life is no bed of roses, 
and she has to be pleasant. 

The private branch exchange op- 
erator of a large coal company an- 
swered a call recently and received 
a bit of strange information. A voice 
said, “Call me in three minutes. I’m 
boiling an egg.” This was followed 
by the telephone number. In three 
minutes the operator informed the 
party that her egg was boiled. Had 
the operator been hard-boiled—and 
not kept her word—so would have 
the egg. 

It is quite correct, when you are 
busy, to say, “May I call you back?” 
or “May I call you back in fifteen 
minutes?” But keep word. 
And if you must leave the telephone 
for an important reason, don’t simply 


your 


disappear. Give the reason (or one 
just as good) and ask, “Will you 
hold the line, please?” When you 


come back, say, “I’m sorry to have 
kept you waiting.” 

Have mercy on the person you’re 
calling. He may be rushing for a 
train. There may be an important 
business conference at the other end 
of the wire. When you have a lot to 
say, ask, “Have you a few minutes to 
speak to me?” or “Are you busy?” 

There was an incident that “trans- 
pahred” in McAllen, Texas not long 
ago that demonstrates the import- 
ance of speaking clearly on the tele- 
phone. As a telephone supervisor 
tells it, “A woman got on the wahr 
and tried to call the nearby town 
of Pharr. The hahred hand on the 
switchboard thought she was re- 
porting a fahr. So, without 
ing to inquahr, she sounded the fahr 
alarm and aroused the entahr com- 
munity. Most of the volunteer fahr 
fighters had already retahred. They 
began to perspahr and struggle into 
their fahr-fighting attahr. It was the 
nicest little mix-up you could de- 
sahr.” 

Inspahred by the entahr affair, 
the supervisor warns phone-users 
that “some people are used to dam- 
yankee accents,” and suggest that 
they acquahr the habit of speaking 
plainly on the telephone. “When you 
mean Pharr, say Pharr,” she ad- 
vises. “and when you mean fahr, 
say fahr.” 

You should learn to speak directly 
into your office mouthpiece. This 
means that you cannot sit back in 
your chair and talk at the telephone 


stop- 






an arm’s-length away on your desk. 
Pronounce each syllable distinctly. 
Don’t talk down your throat; throw 
the voice forward into the front of 
the mouth where it belongs. In talk- 
ing to the operator, make a special 
effort to speak clearly. 

The long distance girls hear about 
some of the oddest places: Pensacola 
sounds like Pepsi-Cola, Cedar Rap- 
ids turns into Peter Rabbit, and 
Tucson becomes Too Soon. 

Is it any wonder that novices"find 
themselves in puzzling  predica- 
ments? Recently, for instance, a new 
long distance operator, handling a 
doctor’s call to a West Virginia city, 
was unable to get an answer on the 
line. Her head buzzing with all the 
things she had learned during the 
past few weeks, she reported to the 
doctor that she was sorry but the 
number he was trying to reach was 
DA. The doctor also was sorry to 
hear this, he told her, because if DA 
had the same meaning in her lingo 
as it had in medical terms, it meant 
“Dead on Arrival.” The telephone 
code, which operators use to save 
circuit time in directing calls along 
the lines, was not of course intended 
for reports to the public, but in tele- 
phone terms DA means “Do Not 
Answer.” 

If you follow the rules laid down 
by telephone company experts you 
should have no difficulty in making 
people understand you and appre- 
ciate your courteous and intelligent 
use of the telephone. 

You'll also make yourself popular 
with the operators if you occasion- 
ally make an effort to break the 
monotony of their work. 

A few months ago one man asked 


the information operator for the 
number of the Peshenkovitz resi- 
dence on Oak Street. 

“Will you spell it, please?” re- 


quested the operator. 


Came the obliging answer, 
“O-a-k.” THE END 
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Iliustrated by Betty Jones 


H sat down one lovely evening on 
a step at the base of the Thomas 


Jefferson Memorial in Washington 
to listen to a Marine Corps band 
The 
stand at the edge of the Potomac, 
and across the river, standing duti- 
fully straight and firm like a staunch 
sentinel, was the Washington Monu- 
ment. To my right, dimly visible on 
the horizon, was an almost incredibly 


concert. musicians were in a 


handsome white dome, actually the 
Capitol, but looking more like some 
On my left, at the 
the sun was going 
water before me 
burnished gold and 


mystical mosque 
horizon, 
and the 
shimmered in 
dark purple. 

In this setting, the band began to 
play an excerpt from Mendelssohn's 


other 
down 


Italian Symphony. It was a delight 
to the ear—rather gay in a gossamer 
sort of way and always graciously 
beautiful. 

And then I noticed the birds. A 
whole flock of them. Hundreds and 
hundreds, I suppose. Black-colored 
birds. Or at least that’s the way 
they looked against the sky’s back- 
drop of richly tinted purple. 

In the beginning I just noticed two 
or three birds individually. I was 
impressed by the graceful way they 
glided. There’d be a brief flutter 
of wings and then a long swooping 
movement with their wings spread 
serenely as the birds soared through 
a particular space in the sky. 

It wasn’t long before I began to 


flock. I 


notice the whole soon 
realized that they all seemed to 
flutter and glide simultaneously. 
And then, as I became conscious 


again of the music, I got the strange 


Listening to a band concert one summer evening, 





the writer noticed a most unusual flock of birds. 


By Harold Helfer 


rated by Gordon Me 


feeling that the birds were perform- 
ing a ballet. 

It was awesome and yet 
drously beautiful. And it seemed to 
me that every flutter, every glide, 
every turn was in perfect harmony 
with the outpouring of the music. It 
was like something by Disney, only 
on a greater scale than he has ever 
done, with the whole twilight-lit sky 
as the stage. 

Of course, I told myself that I was 
just being imaginative, that the 
movements of the birds were being 
influenced by the current drifts, not 
by the sway of the bandmaster’s 
baton. And as for the birds hover- 
ing over the bandstand, I told myself 
they were undoubtedly attracted by 
the electric lights attached to the 
stand, not by the music. The birds 
were quite a few hundred yards up 
in the sky, and for all I knew, 
couldn’t even hear the lilting strains. 

And yet the way those birds per- 
formed was a thoroughly fascinating 
sight. When they fluttered, it was 
like a pirouette, and when they 
glided, it was like a breathless leap, 
executed with absolute sureness and 
flawless perfection. And there was 
something so ineffably graceful about 
it all, so sensitively beautiful, with 
the slightest tremor of the flock— 
say what you will—blending in ex- 
quisitely with the rhythm of the 
music. 

I do not know exactly how long 


won- 





this ethereal ballet in the sky lasted. 
Then, all at once—in the midst of 
the flow of music—they were gone. 
In a twinkling, just as a dream is 
suddenly over with, the sky 
completely denuded. 

I was startled, almost shocked, I 
suppose. But then I saw the 
planation for the sudden departure. 
A large white light was moving 
through the sky toward the Jeffer- 
son Memorial. It was a plane. It was 
moving rapidly and as it drew closer 
you could hear it roar. 

I always had felt an affinity for 
aviation. In my younger days I had 
even taken flying lessons. But now, 
as the plane loomed overhead, it 
seemed strangely coarse and unat- 
tractive. I always had thought an 
airplane so smooth and carefreely 
swift, but now the thing above me 
seemed blunt and cumbersome and 
even uncouth. 

I tried to tell myself that in its own 
way the plane was a splendid ac- 
complishment, but I still couldn't 
shake the thought of how utterly 
boorish it was compared to the 
lithesome, sensitively attuned birds. 
I tried to imagine the planes going 
through the swiftly changing but 
always exquisite balletlike motions 
of the birds. The comparison was 
ludicrous. 

And as the music from the edge 
of the water faded away on a som- 
berly beautiful chord, it came to me 
why this was: the plane was made 
by man; birds are the handiwork of 
God. THE END 


Was 


ex- 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Immediate Past President, 
Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


A salute to the new “Let Us Alone 
Club” recently founded in Mississippi 
on these stated principles: 


We don’t want no pensions. 

We don’t want no minimum 
wages. 

We don’t want no government 
loans. 

We don’t want no subsidies. 


We don’t want no bureaucrats tell- 
ing us how to make a living. 

We don’t want no socialized medi- 
cine or no socialized anything. 

We just want to be left alone to 
make our own way as best we can. 


* * * 


When Si Reynolds up in Ro- 
chester, New York made a flowery 
introduction at a Kiwanis meeting, 
the speaker-of-the-day got terrific 
applause. He acknowledged _it 
thus: “As the cow said last winter 
when the farmer began to milk her, 
thanks for the warm hand.” 


* * * 


Lots of howling husbands are just 
domesticated wolves. 


* * * 


Wouldn’t surprise me if some 
member of my family didn’t pop 
up any day now and say, “Isn’t it 
about time we were considering 
Christmas cards?” I say wait until 
mid-December, when printers are 
in the mood. 


* * * 
Little girls like painted dolls and 


little boys like soldiers. But when 
they grow up, it’s vice versa. 
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Let’s reform Christmas. Let’s not 
put up Christmas decorations be- 


fore Halloween, and let’s boycott 


the hosts who would throw a 
drunken brawl to celebrate the 
Nativity. 


* * * 


All any man needs to feel happy 
is praise from his boss, or confir- 
mation of his predictions, or an 
admiring glance from a girl. 


* * * 


Motto for this decade: Never have 
so many paid so much for so little. 


* * * 


That crescendo of excitement 
you hear just over the horizon is 
not necessarily the elections. More 
likely it’s Doldrum University and 
Ennui Tech steaming up for their 
annual football fracas. 


It is now possible to swallow a 


little green pill that will make you 


There’s only one thing worse than 
the 
won't: that’s the one who can’t cook 


Kiwanianne who can cook and 


and will. 


* * * ee * * * 


QUOTE OF THE MONTH: 

“Democracies have a propen- 
sity to obey the impulse of pas- 
sion rather than the suggestion 
of prudence, and to abandon a 
mature design for the gratifica- 
tion of a momentary caprice.” 

—Alexis de Tocqueville, 1835. 

Youw’re telling us, Alex? 


> we eee CS 2aR 


Chances are you wouldn’t get up 
on the wrong side of your bed, 
mister, if you got into it earlier. 


* * * 


We’re going to have to watch 


things, all right, or that old slogan 


about a chicken in every pot and 


two cars in every garage will be re- 
versed, Itll mean our cars are going 
to pot and the chickens are in the 


garage. 


“A dirty story at a Kiwanis 
meeting is like a wart on a girl’s 
face,” says Kiwanian Earl Huffor, 
director of the Department of 
Speech down in Sam Houston 
State Teacher’s College, Republic 
of Texas. “We can tolerate it, but 
we feel it ought to be removed.” 


* * * 


“Our bachelor neighbor already 
has a huge pile of half-dry leaves 
in the alley,’ reports Charlie 
Ronan of the Scottsdale, Arizona 
club. “They are poised there like 
a cannon in a fortress. The normal 
air drift is our way, and he can 


smell good for twenty-four hours. 
What I need is one that will make touch a match to them any moment 
«< . « « e . . >” 
me be good for twenty-four hours. our children act inconsiderate. 
. a . + * . 
The miracle of marriage is that Ran into Elwyn Lasseter the 
can enumerate 100 or other day. Hadn’t seen him in 


you more 
traits in your mate that you dis- 
like, yet stay devotedly in love. 


* * * 


“It’s possible,” said George Clark 
of the Wenatchee, Washington 
club, eyeing the younger set at a 
football game, “for a sweater girl 
to pull the wool over her shoul- 
ders and over a boy’s eyes at the 
same time.” 


years. We agreed that if we’d spent 
our boyhood in a city, we’d have 
been classed as juvenile delin- 
quents. 


* a * 


I tried to tell the fellows that after 
playing golf I like to just go home 
and lie around the house. “With your 
score,” snapped Loren Pedrick of our 
Kiwanis foursome, “‘you have to lie.” 

















What will you do when the time comes to retire? 


Will you wither and die from boredom, or will your later 


years be filled with a new kind of happiness? 


"VE COMPLETELY overcome the 

habit of work.” declared George 
Ade after his retirement in Florida. 
There twinkle in the famed 
humorist’s eye as he made this re- 
mark, yet it was far than a 
Ade 
philosophy which is vital to happi- 
the twilight life. 
He had put his finger, so to speak. 
upon a fundamental truth which too 


Was a 


more 


witticism was expressing a 


ness in years of 


few business and professional men 
ever realize: that the key to happi- 
is the ability to 
interests; to 


retirement 
relax; to take up 
stop yearning for the business ca- 
reer that Time has ended. 

Many, many men never overcome 
the habit of working. When the time 
they work at play- 


ness in 
IEW 


comes to relax 
ing. This seems pathetic. for the man 


who cannot relax is rarely happy 


during his later years. I believe a 


man should learn to play early 
enough so he can, like George Ade, 
be able to say after retirement, “I 
too have completely overcome the 
habit of work.” 

A friend of mine named Joe was 
sales manager for a food-packing 
concern when he reached the 
of sixty-five a few years ago. At 


age 


first he was quite gay about retire- 
ment. Joe was convinced that he 
had reached that land of milk and 
honey with no responsibilities and 
a steady income. He went down 
South that first winter, but came 
home much earlier than I had ex- 
pected. 

“It’s darn tiresome sitting around 
on the beaches or going to the dog 


or horse races,” he said. “And a 
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not 
raid 


retirement 


By JUSTUS DAY WILBUR 


little fishing goes a long way.” The 
same thing, with variations of 
course, happened over and _ over 
again no matter where Joe went or 
what he tried to do. He and his 
wife traveled—and came home un- 
happy. They tried buying a house 
on a nearby lake—and sold it the 
second year. Joe took up golf and 
quit in disgust after a few months 
of intense effort. 

“No like,” he said sadly. 

The rest of us could see Joe de- 
teriorating. He and his wife knew 
it—his eyes lacked luster, his step 
lacked spring, his tones lacked snap, 
his laughter lacked pep, his mind 
lacked interest and his talk lacked 
zest. 

Joe had been the sort of fellow 
who never took his eyes off his job. 
One-third of the time he had been 
traveling between the company’s 
branch offices and the rest he de- 
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voted to working at home or the 
office. He was the kind who liked 
to lug home a brief case so he could 
work on week ends. 

Finally I dared to stand up to Joe 
and tell him the truth. 

“Joe,” I said, “forgive me for be- 
ing blunt, but you’re going down- 
hill fast. I think I know why. Will 
you let me help you?” 

Joe heaved a sigh of relief. He 


hadn't dared talk to anybody, yet 
he knew he was slipping. 
“Go to it, J. W.,” he said. “Tl ad- 


mit I just don’t know what to do.” 

“You dreamed the old European 
dream of retiring,” I said, “but you 
completely missed the point.” 

“What do you mean?” Joe asked. 

“The average European business- 
man never throws himself into his 
work the way so many of us Ameri- 
cans do. He can hardly wait until he 
retires—the sooner the better. He 
wants to quit so he can enjoy some- 
thing he’s been cultivating for years 
in advance: some hobby like paint- 
ing or music or public affairs, a 
country home or even another busi- 
ness. Usually his wife plans and 
works right along with him, so when 
the European businessman gives up 
his job at forty-five or fifty or fifty- 
five, he’s happy as a lark. And he 
stays happy. His pile of money isn’t 
big, but he knows just what he’s go- 
ing to do. He knows his budget by 
heart because he’s been figuring it 
out for years. 

“Now you and other Americans 
who live your jobs all the way to 
sixty-five are a different breed of 
cats. You’re sunk before you start 
because you are stepping out of 
everything into nothing. At most 
you have a vague idea about travel 
or resting or fiddling around with 
some juvenile kind of interest like 
jig-saw work. You don’t realize 
what a short-time Charlie that kind 
of hobby is. In fact you don’t even 
know the meaning of a real hobby. 
Maybe you interpret it like our 
mutual friend Tom. Remember that 
he had amused himself making fish- 
ing flies before retirement? Remem- 
ber how he tried to go in business 
selling them after he retired? After 
a few months of getting some orders 
and compliments, Tom lost interest. 
He’s more downcast than ever now 
because he thinks he’s a failure. 
He’s just like you—he needs an in- 
terest that will really challenge his 
ability. One that will last.” 

“Well. what do you suggest for 
me?” asked Joe helplessly. 

“T’ve given you the background, 
Joe, now let’s see the foreground. 


Your problem isn’t easy. You have 
absolutely no strong interest and a 
large piece of your heart is still in 
your business.” 

I was almost certain I saw a tear 
in his eyes. When I said this, I knew 
I had reached the heart of my 
friend’s problem. 

“If your health is good, I'd go back 
to your old boss and say, ‘I feel like 
a fish out of water away from the 
business. Why not let me conduct 
some kind of survey or experiment? 
Let me look for new items we can 
process, or give me some special job. 
I could coach some of those tail-end 
salesmen who need boosting.’ 

“If you do this for a year or two, 
Joe, it should help you to taper off 
your -interest in the company. You 
can probably arrange to handle your 
new assignments more or 
leisure, with no tight schedules or 
regular office hours. This will give 
you plenty of spare time to find 
some real, challenging outlet for 
your energies. Then you'll really be 
ready to retire.” 

Joe shook my hand with special 
warmth when I finished. I could see 
that he really wanted to get back 
to his business, the way I suggested. 

Six months later, after going back 
to work part time, Joe resigned for 
good from all business activity. He 
was really eager to quit because he 
had discovered a challenging hobby 
—a local boys’ club where his skill 
at training and stimulating young 
salesmen came in quite handy. With 
characteristic vigor he has helped 
scores of boys find themselves in this 
difficult world. Joe is happier now 
than I’ve ever seen him. Barring 
serious illness, he’ll go on working 
with his new hobby until the Grim 
Reaper summons. 

As for me, I’m taking my own 
medicine. 'm not going to retire 
at all, but am cultivating several 
challenging leisure activities. I’m 
already at the point when many a 
day I just don’t go to my business 
desk because I want the time for 
something else—golf, speechmaking, 
organization work, oil painting or 
writing. I’ve got projects going in 
all of these hobbies and they will, 
as the years grow, crowd business 
out of my life. Then I'll be ready 
and eager to retire. 

There you have my idea of how to 
do it. I’ve seen it work for many 
men and it seems to be working for 
me. The American man needs to be 
doing something until the day Death 
calls. To sit around idle of hand 
and dull of brain is indeed a living 
death. THE END 
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This is one of the eight-by-five-inch 
grading signs used to show the 
relative cleanliness of Pittsburgh’s 
public eating places. These 

markers are posted conspicuously. 











ryvovay in Pittsburgh, people who 
] like to eat out can be certain of 
getting wholesome meals prepared 
in spic and span surroundings. All 
they have to do is look for a yellow 
sticker with a red letter “A” on it in 
a restaurant window. If they aren't 
too particular, they can eat in an 
establishment with a blue “B” 
sticker and still be certain the food 
is safe. They know enough to avoid 
restaurants with “C” stickers—these 
have been judged unsanitary by the 
city’s Bureau of Sanitation and must 
clean up or close up within thirty 
days 

The stickers have been put in the 
windows by inspectors acting under 
the authority of the city’s ABC 
Restaurant Grading Ordinance. That 
piece of legislation, backed by a 
strong educational and enforcement 
program, has revolutionized the 
restaurant industry in Pittsburgh. 

George W. Bolanis, president of 
the Western Pennsylvania Restau- 
rant Association, recently estimated 
that Pittsburgh eating places spent 
$3,140,000 for renovations in order 
to meet the sanitation requirements 
of the ABC Law 

Even more convincing, statistically 
speaking, is the fact that 350 dirty 
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Here is how one of America’s largest cities took 
action to improve sanitary conditions in public eating 


Other communities can do the same. 


By CHARLES W. PRINE, JR. 


eating places either were forced out 
of business or just closed up rather 
than go to the expense and make the 
effort necessary to operate as sani- 
tary establishments. 

Mayor David L. Lawrence and his 
City Council had enacted the ABC 
Law as the result of an increasing 
number of complaints from people 
who were becoming aware of the 
most obvious insanitary conditions 
in restaurants. In order to get 
proper enforcement of the new law 
the mayor started searching for a 
health expert to reorganize the 
Bureau of Sanitation. 

After canvassing the country, the 
mayor hired Herbert J. Dunsmore, 
a public health engineer who had 
been working at Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan in a program financed by the 
Kellogg Foundation. Shortly after 
taking over the Sanitation Bureau 
Dunsmore began juggling the staff. 
Most of the old inspectors were 
either fired or transferred to othe: 


jobs on the city payroll, in spite of 
the howls of patronage-minded 
politicians. In their places Duns- 
more hired eighteen new inspectors, 
fifteen of whom have Bachelor of 
Science degrees. 

Dunsmore’s thesis has been that 
clean restaurants are as much a 
problem of education as of enforce- 
ment and that, therefore, scientifi- 
cally trained personnel are nec- 
essary to administer the ABC 
program. During the months that the 
ordinance was in litigation, Duns- 
more’s men were conducting trial 
inspections to show restaurant own- 
ers what changes in equipment and 
operating procedure they would 
have to make when the new restau- 
rant law became effective. It was 
on these trial inspections that they 
found many flagrant violations. 

Classes were held for managers of 
eating places to indoctrinate them in 
the requirements of the seventeen 
items on which eating places would 
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be marked under ABC. A restau- 
rant must be passed on the first 
twelve items to geta B. By passing 
all seventeen items, the restaurant 
qualifies for an A. Failure in any of 
the first twelve items results in an 
automatic C. 

The first twelve items apply pri- 
marily to the handling of food and 
the use of sanitary equipment. 
Briefly, the items include cleanliness 
of employees, handling and display 
of food, wholesomeness of food, 
proper refrigeration, sanitary waste 
disposal, and dry storage, 
sterilization of utensils, toilet and 
hand-washing facilities, easily clean- 
able equipment and _ adequate 
screening. 

The next five items are concerned 
with the structure of the restaurant 
itself—lighting, ventilation, floors, 
walls, ceilings, and their adaptabil- 
ity to good housekeeping practices. 
Theoretically at least, the food is 
just as good in a B restaurant as it 
is in an A restaurant, but the 
premises may not be as clean or 
comfortable. 

The size of the restaurant is not a 
determining factor in the grading. 
Several large, well-known establish- 
ments have B stickers on their win- 
dows simply because their owners 
feel it would be too expensive to 
tear down and replace cracked walls 


clean 


The photograph below was taken in the 
same kitchen after the owners had made 
extensive improvements required by the 
city’s novel and effective rating law. 
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and install new lighting systems. 
On the other hand many short-order 
diners have A stickers. There are 
approximately ten per cent more 
B’s than A’s. Few C’s are seen any 
more. Restaurants which received 
C’s in the initial grading have either 
cleaned up or been closed after 
thirty days. Of course some restau- 
rants are chronic backsliders, and 
now and then an inspector will post 
a C in such an establishment. One 
place, for instance. had its grade 
changed back and forth between B 
and C six times within six months. 

When the State Supreme Court 





Above and below are views of a dirty 
kitchen which menaced public health. 
Unsanitary conditions such as these were 
remedied when a city-wide restaurant- 


rating program was put into operation. 









upheld the constitutionality of the 
ABC Law, many hotel and restau- 
rant owners, who felt certain the 
law was going to be thrown out, 
were caught off guard. Under strict 
enforcement of the law their dining 
rooms and kitchens could have been 
closed because it would have taken 
more than thirty days to buy and 
install new equipment. 

However, Dunsmore gave a break 
to every owner who showed sincere 
intentions of cleaning up. The first 
signs were not posted until February 
16, 1951, six weeks after the Su- 
preme Court ruling. Many restau- 
rants were not finally graded until 
July. Occasionally when a restau- 
rant seemed to be lagging in its 
clean-up program, an_ inspector 
would threaten to posta C. In most 
cases, rather than allow a C to be 
posted the manager bolted the door 
and posted a sign of his own reading, 
“Closed for vacation” or “Closed for 
renovation.” 

A downtown chain drug store re- 
cently was given a C grade because 
it had allowed its operation to be- 
come slipshod. The manager ad- 
mitted losing $521 in soda fountain 
business in just three days. No 
doubt a C on a major restaurant 
would ruin its business. 

In order to avoid the possibility 
of receiving a C grade, many hotels 
and restaurants invested in com- 
plete sets of new kitchen equipment. 
Webster Hall, a residential-transient 
hotel in Pittsburgh’s civic center, 
spent $87,000 on _ stainless steel 
kitchen equipment to replace its old 
galvanized iron and wooden pieces. 
The Hotel William Penn, largest 
hotel in the city, began a program 
to renovate completely all of its 
eating facilities. Tom Troy, man- 
ager of the William Penn, has es- 
timated that the cost of the job will 
reach $250,000. Almost all of the 
city’s restaurants had to buy some 
new equipment, and in the case of 
large establishments, the bills usu- 
ally ran into thousands of dollars. 

However, now that the money is 
spent, most of the owners are glad 
of it. Their patrons are satisfied and 
the whole restaurant industry in 
Pittsburgh is thriving on the reputa- 
tion of cleanliness and wholesome- 
ness. 

The day is not too far off when 
ABC ordinances or similar restau- 
rant rating devices will be common- 
place in cities throughout the coun- 
try. Perhaps your city will be the 
next to try restaurant grading. It 
worked in Pittsburgh. It can work 
in your home town, too. THE END 
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HOUGH the car drove up to the 

house quietly, it did not arrive 
undetected. Betty and Billy had 
been watching for an hour. Daddy 
always came back home just about 
the time he told the children to 
watch for him. 

“Mummy, Mummy, Daddy’s 
home,” they cried, ecstatic with 
excitement, not knowing whether to 
run around in circles, wait for 
Daddy on the porch or skip out to 
the car. 

Mummy did not know exactly 
what to do either. After all it had 
been a week since Frank had left 
on his annual deer hunt. And even 
though he had been going every 
fall since they were married eleven 
years ago—well, his return had al- 
ways been an occasion for disguised 
relief and undisguised rejoicing by 
Mary. 

When no one got out of the car 
Mary felt a twinge of doubt. “What 
can be taking Frank so long?” she 
wondered. It wasn’t as if he and the 
others saw each other only once a 
year—all were close friends and 
they usually ate lunch together. 

The car door opened slowly and 
Mary could see one of her husband’s 
cronies getting out slowly. Her 
doubts quickly turned to fear when, 
running onto the porch steps, she 
caught sight of the man’s face. She 
seized him by the arms and searched 
his face for the truth she feared. 

“Where’s Frank?” she cried. “Why 
isn’t he here?” Frank’s friend 
slipped his arm around her waist 
and guided her into the house. Betty 
and Billy, quickly sensing something 
was wrong, broke into tears. “Our 
Daddy, where’s our Daddy?” 

Daddy was down at the funeral 
parlor with his throat shot away. 

Slowly, with great reluctance, 


Frank’s friend told the terrible truth 
to the dead hunter’s widow. Some- 
how, a member of another hunting 
party had mistaken Frank for a 
deer. The careless hunter had fired 
three times, and when the men 
reached Frank he was dead. 

Every fall this gruesome tragedy 
is acted over and over again. The 
more men who shoulder their guns 
and tramp into the woods and fields 
for a day’s hunting, the more casual- 
ties. No hunter is immune, for the 
damage is always done by somebody 
else—somebody who is careless. 

I have seen a hunter, dressed in 
scarlet from his cap to his boot tops, 
shot through the chest and killed 
outright. I have seen “hunters” sta- 
tion themselves on an intersection 
of woods roads where they could see 
for half a mile in three directions. 
They were so liquored up that they 
couldn’t tell me how many fingers 
I held in front of their faces, but 
they were ready to riddle the first 
thing that moved. I have searched 
for missing sportsmen and seen them 
lying where they fell, with the mur- 
derer telling me he would have shot 
again if the victim had moved—so 
positive was he that he had knocked 
down a deer. 

A friend of mine—a man who had 
trapped, hunted and guided the 
Maine woods all his life—was killed 
because some addleheaded sharp- 
shooter “thought” my friend’s white 
hair, exposed momentarily when his 
hat fell off, was a deer’s tail! 

Every hunting season takes its 
toll—about 600 are killed by fire- 
arms annually, according to the 
National Safety Council. 

It is surprising that more people 
are not killed while hunting. The 
mountains of Utah are invaded 
every autumn by the equivalent of 


seven army divisions with the rifle 
power of thirty-five. They hunt over 
thirty-five per cent of the area of 
the state. This means a concentra- 
tion of nearly four hunters per 
square mile. The figure climbs to 
fifteen per square mile in New York 
State and nearly eighteen in Michi- 
gan. (These figures are conservative 
because no one knows exactly what 
area in different states is hunted, 
and the above are computed on the 
basis of total land area.) 

Here are ten important rules for 
hunting safety which every sports- 
man ought to remember every time 
he goes afield. 

1) Treat every gun with the re- 
spect due a loaded gun. This is the 
cardinal rule of gun safety. 

2) Carry only empty guns, taken 
down or with the action open, into 
your automobile, camp and home. 

3) Always be sure that the barrel 
and action are clear of obstructions. 

4) Always carry your gun so that 
you can control the direction of the 
muzzle, even if you stumble. 

5) Be sure of your target before 
you pull the trigger. 

6) Never point a gun at anything 
you do not want to shoot. 

7) Never leave your gun unat- 
tended unless you unload it first. 

8) Never climb a tree or a fence 
with a loaded gun. 

9) Never shoot at a flat, hard sur- 
face or the surface of water. 

10) Do not mix gunpowder and 
alcohol. 

These ten commandments for 
hunting season safety resulted from 
a study of many tragic hunting acci- 
dents. Keep these points in mind 
when you go hunting this fall. Re- 
member, Death might strike one of 
your companions. It could happen 
to you! THE END 


Fall is the season for hunting—and for grisly hunting tragedies. 


By JAMES D. CURTIS 


Illustrated by Howard Mueller 





Right, the woodworking shop keeps sailors occupied 
and stimulates their mental and physical recovery 
from the horrible experiences of war. While they 
are in the hospital many vets develop aptitudes 
that will be valuable later on in civilian life. 
Thus convalescence can be a valuable experience. 








Volunteer workers like the man at the left come to 
the hospital regularly to teach the servicemen var- 
ious skills. Kiwanians can render a great service 
by doing this sort of work at veterans’ hospitals. 
Contact an institution and arrange to help with 


counseling as one of your public affairs projects, 


This convalescing serviceman is happy as 
a nurse wheels him about the hospital in 
a car made by his buddies. He is passing 
out favors to men who aren’t able to go 
outside for a carnival on the hospital 
lawn. Enduring friendships develop among 
the men, who joke about their troubles 
and spend hours talking and playing games. 
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Wounded war vets 
econvalescing 

in military hospitals 
need guidance and 
friendship 


to keep their 


oral 


Ar’s terrible toll is being paid today by the wounded 

American servicemen pictured on these pages. They 
will spend weeks, months or years recuperating from 
battle wounds, and some may never get well enough to 
leave government hospitals. The plight of these GI’s 
evokes a feeling of sorrow and pity in the minds of active 
men who are kept busy by the daily round of social, busi- 
ness and family life. It is hard for those outside the 
veterans’ hospitals to realize how the men inside pass the 
endless hours. These pictures show how it is done at the 
Saint Albans Naval Hospital in Queens, New York. A 
variety of challenging pursuits has been arranged 
by hospital authorities, and efforts are made to take 
men outside of the institution whenever possible. Some 
who are well enough to get up enjoy baseball games at 
nearby Yankee Stadium, Ebbets Field or the Polo 
Grounds. Others are able to take in other attrac- 
tions of America’s largest city. But for most of the men, 
convalescence means readjustment to life within the con- 
fines in the hospital. It is really a continuation of the 
war with a new kind of enemy: the inexorable move- 
ment of time which can crush a man’s spirit as surely as 
a tank or a bullet can cripple his body. THE END 
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Top, a Korean veteran makes toy animals with material pro- 
vided by volunteer agencies. Skill and patience enable him 
to earn some money—and build self-confidence. A number of 
servicemen have developed profitable sidelines during con- 
valescence. Above, a hand loom is used in occupational 
therapy treatments to loosen the muscles in the fingers, 
arms and legs. This exercise consumes many hours that 
would otherwise be quite boring. Left, a boy celebrates 
his birthday with the help of a nurse and some friends. 
The fancy cake was baked in the hospital’s diet kitchen, 
and music was provided by a ukelele. The boy’s leg was 
shattered while he was fighting the Communists in Korea. 
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CHAMBERSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA sells special auto 
license plates reading “Folks Live in Chambers- 
burg.” In less than one month the club collected 
$1000 from this project. The money will be used to 
finance community service activities. 

MISSION, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA sponsored a 
bowling team which won second place in the national 
junior bowling championship tournament. This team 
also won the state junior championship for girls. 

DEARBORN, MICHIGAN arranged a public debate be- 
tween chairmen of the state Taft and Eisenhower 
committees before the Republican National Con- 
vention. The two men debated the merits of their 
respective candidates 

NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS has built a wading 
pool each year in one of the city’s playgrounds. The 
seventh pool was finished by the club this summer. 
This continuing project has cost the club about 
$7000. 

CHILLICOTHE, OHIO arranged a series of camping trips, 
bus tours, picnics and craftsmanship classes fo1 
underprivileged boys. 

OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA built an addition to the nurses’ 
quarters at the infirmary of a YMCA summer camp. 
Labor and material were donated by the club, which 
built the infirmary back in 1937. 

CULLMAN, ALABAMA sponsored a horse show which 
netted $3800 for underprivileged child work. Rib- 
bons, trophies and cash awards totaling $2000 were 
given to the winning entries. 





These are some of the youngsters who have learned to play 
tennis under the auspices of the Kiwanis Club of Cedar Grove 
Area, Shreveport, Louisiana, which bought rackets and balls 
for the kids, The city provided an expert tennis instructor. 


S 

SEYMOUR, WISCONSIN made the arrangements for the 
state finals at which a Wisconsin Dairy Queen was 
chosen. The winner, picked from a field of seven, 
will spend one year promoting the dairy industry 
throughout the United States. There was widespread 
publicity, a gala parade, banquet and an outdoor 
program attended by several thousand people. 
Money to finance the event was collected from 
many publicspirited individuals and organizations 
throughout northeastern Wisconsin. 

BOONTON, NEW JERSEY continues sponsorship of a 
community ambulance service. Recently the Ki- 
vanis ambulance made its 4000th call, to help a 
thirteen-year-old girl who jammed her arm through 
a glass door. The ambulance has been operating 
since 1938. [See page 20 of The Kiwanis Magazine 
for November 1949. ] 

SOURIS, MANITOBA reorganized and revitalized a citi- 
zens’ band. With the help of other service clubs, the 
Souris Kiwanians hired a first-class bandmaster, 
and are continuing to support the band. Says Souris 
Kiwanian R. M. Tanguay: “In some cities or towns 
there must be all kinds of instruments which top- 
notch bands have discarded but with a little work 
could be put in playable condition again. We would 
much appreciate any such instruments which might 
be sent to Souris for the use of our community 
band.” 

MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA organized a community 
street dance in cooperation with six other organiza- 
tions. More than 2000 people took part in the event 
and prizes were given to the best jitterbuggers, 
polka and square dancers. 

OTTAWA and LA SALLE-PERU, ILLINOIS are financing 
the construction of a cabin for the Boy Scouts. 
The structure, which will cost about $7000, will 
have a concrete floor, heating plant, bunk beds, 
furniture and cooking equipment. 

RICHLAND, WASHINGTON supervised construction of 
a public drinking fountain comprised of stones from 
different states in the Union. When the Kiwanians 
announced this project, many local residents wrote 
to friends and relations in other states asking for 
native stones. The name of the state was sandblasted 
onto the face of each stone, and the fountain was 
constructed in front of the public library. 

FRANKFORT, INDIANA planned activities for a group of 
underprivileged boys attending a summer camp. A 
Kiwanis committee was responsible for each day’s 
activities, and the club provided several evening 
programs. Camp counselors also gave instruction in 
woodcraft, swimming, athletics, archery and camp- 
craft. 
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Ray Forest, left, president of the Kiwanis Club of Walla 
Walla, Washington, looks on while an FFA boy examines a 
pure-bred ram bought with club’s help. Kiwanian Fred Quist, 
right, is chairman of the Agriculture and Conservation 
Committee. The club will be reimbursed by the young man. 


CANONSBURG - HOUSTON, PENNSYLVANIA collected 
scrap metal which was sold for $425. The money will 
be used for underprivileged child work. 

SANTA MARIA, CALIFORNIA staged a play to raise 
money for the club scholarship fund. The produc- 
tion, authored by Santa Maria Kiwanian Ed Trebon, 
netted a profit of about $1300. 

KANSAS CITY, KANSAS secured a church directory for 
a new hotel. This religious bulletin board lists the 
names and locations of about twenty-five churches. 

WEST AKRON, OHIO helped pay for the burial of a 
three-year-old boy whose family couldn't afford the 
funeral expenses. 

CALDWELL, IDAHO took forty children to a circus. 

GRAVOIS, ST. LOUIS COUNTY, MISSOURI operated a 
booth at a chamber of commerce fair. Funds col- 
lected were used to finance the operation of street 
lights which the club bought some time ago. 

WOODBURY, NEW JERSEY sponsored a baton-twirling 
contest for forty young contestants. Music was pro- 
vided by the local American Legion band. 

SHENANDOAH, IOWA sponsored a city-wide marble 
tournament for grade school boys and girls. 





Lawrence, Massachusetts Kiwanians count about 22,000 of the 
80,000 ballots cast in a contest to pick a Little League Queen 
from five communities represented in the Greater Lawrence 
Little League. Left to right are Kiwanians McDonough, Mul- 
ligan, Sweeney, Croft, Steinberg, who is seated, and Vogt. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS operates a 
blood-donor system which has provided 330 pints of 
blood to 105 townspeople. When an emergency 
arises and the local hospital needs blood, a nurse 
contacts the chairman of the Kiwanis blood bank 
committee. The chairman then contacts volunteers 
who have not given blood within the last six months. 
They report to the hospital. There are 152 donors 
listed in the committee files, including several people 
whose blood type is extremely rare. 

In one instance the club blood bank furnished 
thirty-six pints to one patient. 

MANGUM, OKLAHOMA paid the cost of a vacation for 
a thirty-year-old mother and her seven children. 

OTTAWA, KANSAS provided church directories which 
have been posted in local hotels, restaurants, filling 
stations and railroad depots. 

SOLVAY-GEDDES, NEW YORK operated a parking lot at 
the New York State Fair. 

PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS financed construction of a per- 
sonnel cabin at a Scout camp. The building cost 
$1125 and was furnished by a local furniture dealers’ 
association. 





These three photographs are representative of the widespread interest in citizenship concurrent with the forthcoming election. 
Left is an ingenious float devised by the Kiwanis Club of Castleton-on-Hudson, New York. Middle is Larue F. Smith, 
past International vice-president, as he spoke before a group of civic leaders in Niagara Falls, New York, where Larue spear- 
headed the formation of a Ballot Battalion. Right is a patriotic float built by the Kiwanis Club of South Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Above is a scene from the huge minstrel show staged by 
the Kiwanis Clubs of Winnipeg, St. Boniface, St. James, 
East Kildonan and Fort Garry, Manitoba. Proceeds amount- 
ing to more than $4000 will be used to establish a hearing 
and speech-clinic room in a hospital, to buy an audiometer 
and to help pay the salary of a technician. Engaged in the 
“cakewalk” routine are, left to right, front, Past Interna- 
tional President Don Murdoch, Winnipeg; Bob Hamilton, 
Winnipeg. The second “lady” is Percy Genser, St. Boniface 
president. Below are five of the thirty-five Riverside, Detroit, 
Michigan Kiwanians who painted a Salvation Army camp. 
The club has performed this service every year since 1934. 





BEATTYVILLE, KENTUCKY operates the ground-ob- 
server aircraft-warning service. 

PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE gave a testimonial 
dinner for twenty-four local clergymen. 

SOUTH INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA gave a baseball back- 
stop to an orphanage. 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA sponsors a YMCA craft shop 
and helps maintain a Y camp. 

BUCYRUS, OHIO turned an unused piece of city property 
into a playground. The rehabilitation took two years, 
with Kiwanians wielding shovels, operating power 
lawn mowers and providing miscellaneous labor. 

MEIGS, GEORGIA built a fourteen-room medical clinic 
at a cost of $35,000. The money was raised through 
subscription sales. Before the Kiwanis clinic was 
constructed, the community had been dependent 
upon neighboring cities for hospital facilities. The 
club is four years old this month. 

PORT TOWNSEND, WASHINGTON operates a bus that 
is used to take boys and girls on outings. The bus 
is used every week to bring children from outlying 
areas to attend Sunday school in Port Townsend. 
About 3010 youngsters have ridden in the Kiwanis 
bus this year. 

WILTON MANORS, FLORIDA sponsored construction of 
a high school baseball field, which is the com- 
munity’s first regulation diamond. 

OAK LAWN, ILLINOIS took a group of youngsters to a 
big-league baseball game in Chicago. The club also 
provided a picnic lunch. 

BRUNSWICK, GEORGIA established a boys’ club with a 
headquarters building that was bought for $1200. 
The boys helped renovate and repair the youth 
center, and a full-time director was employed to 
assist the youths in crafts, games and athletics. 

The boys govern their club, electing officers and 
establishing rules. Any youth who violates these 
regulations faces a “court trial,” with other boys 
acting as judge, jury and lawyers. The club is par- 
tially supported from profits made from a concession 
stand which the boys operate. 

The Kiwanis Club of Brunswick bought a motion 
picture projector for the youth center and provides 
a weekly movie. Brunswick Kiwanians are planning 
to build a cinder track and a basketball-tennis court 
in a lot adjoining the youth center. 

This program has done much to prevent juvenile 
delinquency in Brunswick. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA held a picnic to honor 785 
members of the Sacramento Junior Traffic Patrol. 
The crowd consumed 300 pounds of wieners, 220 
dozen hot dog buns, eighty cases of pop, 1000 bags 
of potato chips, four gallons of mustard and 950 cups 
of ice cream. 

ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA bought a wheel chair and 
a manipulating machine for the local crippled chil- 
dren’s society. 

CEDAR CITY, UTAH is working with the chamber of 
commerce to provide two off-street parking lots with 
a combined capacity of 200 cars. This will clear 
Main Street for the convenience of out-of-town 
shoppers. 

ANAWALT, WEST VIRGINIA helped local young people 
select the colleges best suited to their needs. 
WAYNESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA gave two dairy 
calves to 4-H Club members in Haywood County. 
The animals were awarded on the basis of the 

young farmers’ agricultural achievements. 
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More than 300 California-Nevada-Hawaii District Kiwanians visited Fort Ord to observe Army training exercises. An in- 
structor explains a maneuver to District Governor Stary Gange, center, and Lieutenant Governor Fong Q. Jing, right. 


EAST KILDONAN, MANITOBA provided instruction in 
artificial respiration for police and civilian defense 
workers. 

COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS built a chapel in a summer 
camp. 

MIDDLEBURG, PENNSYLVANIA maintains two bulletin 
boards where local farmers list items they want to 
buy or sell. 

JEROME, IDAHO is buying overshoes for needy children. 

PLEASANT HILLS, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA sup- 
ports a boy at an industrial school. This costs the 
club thirty dollars per month. 

GREELEY, COLORADO bought equipment for a Kiwanis- 
sponsored playground. 

LAMBERTVILLE, NEW JERSEY sponsored a watermelon 
party for seventy-five Cub Scouts. 

CHADRON, NEBRASKA helped pay the cost of building a 
sidewalk around the local swimming pool. 

CHARLOTTETOWN, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND arranged 
for the weekly showing of a religious movie in a 
public theater. 

DODGEVILLE, WISCONSIN sold tickets for an air tour 
sponsored by the Soil Conservation Service. 

CASPER, WYOMING helped pay the cost of seeding the 
municipal golf course. 

WINNEBAGO, MINNESOTA is investigating the possibil- 
ity of establishing an Air Scout troop in the com- 


munity. The club will pay the troop’s charter and 
take part in its activities. 

HARBOR SPRINGS, MICHIGAN helped stage an Ottawa 
Indian ceremonial. The Kiwanians worked at the 
gates during the show and helped plan the adver- 
tising. 

CRAIG, COLORADO put walks in the city park and pre- 
pared the ground for planting grass. 

OLD YORK ROAD, PENNSYLVANIA bought one week’s 
supply of food for a woman who was disabled in an 
auto accident. 

CARBONEAR, NEWFOUNDLAND collected empty bottles 
and scrap metal. Profits from the sale of this salvage 
will be used to buy baseball equipment for the local 
schools. 

ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA is helping the city recreation 
department sponsor a six-man football league. The 
club gave jerseys to all participating teams and will 
award prizes to the winners. 

SULPHUR SPRINGS, TEXAS is working to organize a 
beef cattle raisers’ and breeders’ association. 

MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN cooperated with the local 
Rotary club in giving a dinner in honor of thirty- 
four visiting students from foreign countries. 

COLEMAN, TEXAS helped the city conduct a fly-eradi- 
cation campaign. 





Crowds of people turned out when the Kiwanis Club of Springfield, Illinois put on a pancake and sausage day. Left, 
a headwaiter helps patrons find seats. Center is an over-all view of the crowd. Right are some of the flapjack flippers. 
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4 salute to the railroads of America was incorporated in a special “Railroad Day” program conducted by the Kiwanis Club 
of Chicago, UWlinois. The signs in front of the head table are from the crack trains operating on the twelve railroads 
represented on the club roster. More than 100 Kiwanians and their guests wore special railroaders’ hats at this unique meeting. 


OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY is buying vocational guid- 
ance books for the local high school library. 
TAOS, NEW MEXICO bought a table for the new Kit 

Carson Memorial Park near Taos 

CONKLIN, NEW YORK sent flowers to a lady stricken 
with polio and investigated the needs of her family. 

BELL ISLAND, NEWFOUNDLAND provided a movie for 
inmates of a boys’ home and training school. The 
youths were brought to one of the local theaters. 

ANADARKO, OKLAHOMA invited local farmers to attend 
a meeting and describe their experiences with soil 
conservation 

GAINESVILLE, TEXAS arranged a benefit supper to raise 
funds to help diabetic children. 

BERNARDSVILLE, NEW JERSEY cleared brush and trees 
from an area which the club is turning into a play- 
ground 

CENTER, COLORADO provided temporary leadership for 
a Boy Scout troop, pending the appointment of a 
regular Scoutmaster. 





These nurses are using some of the equipment donated to their 
hospital by the Kiwanis Club of Hastings, Michigan. The gifts 
include twelve stainless steel bassinettes valued at $1400 and 
$400 worth of supplies that were needed by the institution. 
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ONEONTA, NEW YORK sent birthday cards to children 
in an institution. 

PAULS VALLEY, OKLAHOMA built several public tennis 
courts. 

FORT FRANCES, ONTARIO bought The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine for local libraries, hospitals and other institu- 
tions. 

WAR, WEST VIRGINIA helped a church advertise a re- 
vival meeting. The club also provided transportation 
so that two church representatives could attend a 
religious conference. 

COSHOCTON, OHIO bought a steel brace for a Negro 
girl whose back was broken in an auto accident. 
YANKTON, SOUTH DAKOTA spearheaded a drive to col- 

lect funds for a Boy Scout building. 

LAKEVIEW, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN is working to 
establish an ice skating rink for local children. 
HAMILTON TOWNSHIP, NEW JERSEY operates a park- 

ing lot to raise money for welfare work. 

BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA is working to promote the 
development of the oil business in the area. 

CHARLES TOWN, WEST VIRGINIA is studying the effect 
of a through highway upon the community. 

PAW PAW, MICHIGAN sponsored an ad to promote in- 
terest in voting. The result was a twenty-two per 
cent increase in the number of registered voters. 

BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY provided transportation so that 
two boys could attend employment interviews in 
Newark. 

ARMDALE-HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA is helping the city 
create a park. 

LINDEN, MICHIGAN is working to establish a bank in 
the community. 

HICKSVILLE, NEW YORK gives each new resident of 
the community a booklet® containing information 
about local churches. 

AUSTIN, MINNESOTA helped the county agent prepare 
for the county fair. 

RYE, NEW YORK is working with the police and city 
council to eliminate traffic hazards. 

OTTAWA, OHIO is conducting a newspaper advertising 
campaign to stimulate church attendance. 

BARRIE, ONTARIO provides transportation so an ar- 
thritic cripple can receive clinical treatments three 
times a week. 

ALTAMONT, NEW YORK js working to clean up an un- 
sightly junk yard. 

ABERDEEN, WASHINGTON bought tents for a Scout 
camp. 
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Milt Herzer, immediate past president of the San Dieguito 
District, California club, displays twenty-four quart  bot- 
tles that represent his donations of blood since 1942. 


CHANDLER, INDIANA organized a campaign to raise 
money to build and equip a fire house. 

WILLMAR, MINNESOTA supplies insulin for a diabetic 
girl. 

REDMOND, OREGON bought a Strycher cast-cutter for 
a new hospital. 

ALICE, TEXAS provided watering facilities for the base- 
ball field in a Kiwanis-sponsored park. 

KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON built a $300 baseball back- 
stop in the local park. 

FRESH MEADOWS, NEW YORK, NEW YORK is buying 
therapeutic equipment for cerebral palsied children. 

PORT MOODY, BRITISH COLUMBIA bought a bicycle 
to help a boy make newspaper deliveries. 

LAS CRUCES, NEW MEXICO helps finance the education 
of nurses who are needed by the community. 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN awarded prizes for the most 
attractive vegetable gardens cultivated by local 
residents. THE END 





This vocational guidance discussion of sales and office work 
is one of many such career conferences sponsored by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Northwest Rochester, New York. About 1100 boys 
were included in the program which involved fifty vocations. 
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Wayne Ers, former Key Clubber at Mont Pleasant 
High School, Schenectady, New York, was awarded a 
four-year, full-tuition, $2700 scholarship to Lafayette 
College. He was chosen from applicants representing 
nineteen high schools in the area. .. . At Pawhuska, 
Oklahoma the Key Clubbers of Pawhuska High School 
whitewashed five hundred and twenty-five trees. This 
group also assisted the chamber of commerce in con- 
ducting a trailer survey of the city and co-sponsored 
a “Let’s go to church Sunday” drive with the Lions, 
Rotary and Kiwanis clubs in the area. . . : Two thermos 
jugs were bought by the Key Club of Amphitheatre 
High School, Tucson, Arizona, and given to the Red 
Cross for use in flood-rescue operations. The jugs were 
painted white with large red crosses. ... At Ava, Mis- 
sourt the Key Club of Ava High School planted 10,000 
pine seedlings on ten acres of land. These Key Clubbers 
expect to plant a total of forty acres. 


Tue Carrick High School Key Club at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania helped the adult boosters club raise money 
to send deserving boys to summer camp. The Key Club- 
bers wrote, produced and staged a combined minstrel 
and variety show. More than $900 was turned over to 
the boosters club as a result of this production. ... At 
Metropolis, Illinois the Key Club of Metropolis High 
School put up two traffic safety signs in their town. 
Placed at the outskirts of the city, these signs warn 
motorists to reduce speed. Members conducted safety 
programs and sponsored “death board” statistics in the 
courthouse square. ... More than 250 toys were repaired 
by members of the Collingwood District Collegiate High 
School Key Club at Collingwood, Ontario. The toys 
were given to the Salvation Army. 


A career conference was sponsored by the Key Club 
of Conemaugh High School at Conemaugh, Pennsyl- 
vania. A total of thirty-six speakers representing various 
occupations participated. Besides counseling, graduating 
students were informed of scholarships and several were 
offered positions. ... At Baton Rouge, Louisiana the Key 
Club of Baton Rouge High School held its first Career 
Day. More than seventy prominent doctors, lawyers, 
engineers, skilled tradesmen, clergymen, university 
professors, representatives of the armed services and 
others assembled with the 1400 students to counsel on 
careers. Key Clubbers had worked for two months to 
make the affair successful. . . . Key Clubbers James 
Williams and Bruce Sanders of the Greenwood High 
School at Greenwood, Mississippi won the state debating 
championship at Millsaps College, Jackson... . Nineteen 
members of the Miami Senior High School Key Club at 
Miami, Florida each donated a pint of blood to the 
American Red Cross. The Key Clubbers have expanded 
the idea and decided to open a school account in the 
blood bank. This could be drawn on if a student or 
faculty member is hurt while at school and needs a 
transfusion ... At Odessa, Texas the Odessa High School 
Key Clubbers, along with their sponsoring Kiwanis Club 
of Odessa, collected $2016 in one day for the March of 
Dimes campaign in their community. THE END 











Representatives from ten different clubs in Canada 
and the State of Ohio assembled in Cleveland for an 
inter-club luncheon and a visit to the big league base- 
ball park. Unfortunately the game was called off be- 
cause of rain, but the inter-clubbing Kiwanians had a 
good time anyhow. 

Another unusuai piece of international inter-clubbing 
occurred when sixteen Kiwanians from Avon Lake and 
Elyria, Ohio flew north to visit the Kiwanis Club of 
North Toronto. The visitors arrived on a Saturday after- 
noon and spent the week end fishing with their Cana- 
dian hosts. The party returned to civilization on Monday, 
in time to attend the regular meeting of the North 
Toronto club. The most successful anglers from south 
of the border were awarded brand-new Canadian silver 
dollars, and that afternoon the Yanks boarded the plane 
for Cleveland. 


M osr clubs have their share of veteran Kiwanians, but 
few can boast as many as the Kiwanis Club of Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. At a recent testimonial meeting the 
club honored nineteen members, each of whom had 
served the club for thirty years or more! All but one 
of these distinguished Kiwanians were on hand for the 
tribute 

At Joplin, Missouri, Legion of Honor certificates were 
awarded to twenty Kiwanians at the club’s thirty- 
second-anniversary celebration. An inspired statistician 
figured that the twenty Kiwanians represented 590 man- 
years of service to Kiwanis. 
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Early this summer Past International President Raymond 
Crossman, right, inducted his son Ray, Jr. into the Kiwanis 
Club of Omaha, Nebraska. Many young men are being brought 
into Kiwanis by their fathers and business associates. 
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W uEn Harry Liber was inducted into the Kiwanis Club 
of Newton Falls, Ohio, he became the third-generation 
Kiwanian. His grandfather, Will, and his father, Wayne, 
are active members of the same club. 

Much the same thing happened in San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, where Curtis Coleman, Jr. became a third-gen- 
eration Kiwanian in the same club as his father, Curtis, 
and his grandfather, Nelson. 


But Ciermont of Troy, New York likes to visit other 
Kiwanis clubs. This year he attended a meeting at Co- 
hoes, New York, his 100th club. The Kiwanis Club of 
Troy believes that Bill holds some sort of record. 


Prosect waTeRMELON of the Airport Area club in At- 
lanta, Georgia took the air this summer when the 
Southern club shipped two large, juicy, ice-cold water- 
melons to the Airport Kiwanis club in New York. The 
melons were flown by a Capital Airliner nonstop from 
Atlanta to LaGuardia Field in time for an old-fashioned 
“watermelon cutting” at the Northern club’s regular 
meeting. The stunt was arranged to publicize the open- 
ing of a watermelon stand that was operated during the 
summer by the Atlanta club. 

Money resulting from “Project Watermelon” will be 
used for youth work. The grateful New Yorkers report- 
ed that the Georgia melons, as well as the beautiful 
stewardess who delivered them, made the watermelon 
cutting a big success. THE END 





Eighty-nine-year-old Kiwanian Art Barlow is a faithful mem- 
ber of the Kenmore, New York club. When Art was laid up 
with a broken hip, fellow Kiwanians transcribed an entire 
meeting and played it back for Art. Obviously he enjoyed it. 
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LETTERS 
(From page 2) 


the law creating the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and the railroad 
companies, also light companies and 
other public utilities, must charge fair 
rates. 

When the income tax amendment 
was attached to the tariff bill of 1893 
it was called socialistic, an attempt to 
rob the rich for the benefit of the poor 
and to array class against class. Yet 
after years of delay the income tax 
became the law of the land and financed 
two world wars. 

Why go on? Recall the pure food 
law, parcel post legislation, rural free 
delivery, guarantee of bank deposits, 
rural electrification, social security, the 
farm program, minimum wage laws, 
protection of women and children in 
industry—all these measures were 
classed as socialistic and were opposed 
by the Deans of those days. 

Mr. Dean assumes this government 
made a mistake in resisting the Com- 
munist attack in Korea, yet I wonder 
if he has read the statement his candi- 
date for President, Dwight Eisenhower, 
made recently. 

The tenor of Mr. Dean’s article is 
that the present Democratic adminis- 
tration must be thrown out of office and 
the Republicans put in power. He 
couldn’t make it plainer if he had 
come out in so many words. I don’t 
believe The Kiwanis Magazine should 
be used for such political propaganda. 

L. K. Cramb, President 
Fairbury, Nebraska 


A careful reading will reveal that 
nothing in the editorial states or implies 
that the “government made a mistake 
in resisting Communist attack in 
Korea.” President Cramb draws other 
inferences from the editorial which 
nothing in the text sustains. Kiwanis 
is nonpartisan, but nonpartisanship 
does not prohibit condemnation of 
waste and corruption in government, 
the extension of government controls 
and the curtailment of private enter- 
prise, and international blunders. For 
ten years and more Kiwanis Interna- 
tional has encouraged clubs and _ indi- 
viduals to take an increasing interest 
in public affairs. For more than a dec- 
ade the resolutions passed by our In- 
ternational conventions and the Objec- 
tives adopted by our International 
boards have stressed citizenship re- 
sponsibility, economy in government, 
moral integrity in public officials, and 
warned against socialistic practices. The 
editorials, by direction of the Board of 
Trustees, are applications of the various 
current Objectives in terms of the in- 
dividual Kiwanian and his club. 

The basic point at issue seems to be 
whether Kiwanians in these critical 
times must ignore dangerous trends in 
government which threaten the wel- 
fare of every citizen and the American 
way of life, and confine their interests 
and activities solely to local community 
humanitarian service projects. 

Ben Dean 
Past International President 
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... but your insurance 
agent can save you from 
the consequences! 


Through a single insurance policy, 

you can be protected against financial loss 
due to the loss of money and securities 
from DIsHONESTY, DESTRUCTION or 
DISAPPEARANCE. And it makes no 
difference whether any of these 3 D’s 
happens on or off your premises. 


Your American Surety Agent will fit this 
**3-D” policy to the exact needs of your 
business. Play. safe—phone him today! 








For the best in protection— 
call your American Surety Agent! 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS, INC. 
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Rube Goldberg could be proud of some W= the first atomic bomb flat- 
tened Hiroshima back in 1945, 


a shock wave spread round the 
Here are just a few of the world. Millions of people were 
stunned to learn that a single weap- 
on could kill tens of thousands and 


at one blast pulverize an entire city. 
Since those first days of the Atomic 
Age our fears have dulled somewhat. 

But we hear continued and dis- 
turbing reports of new superweapons 


such as lethal germ cultures, the 
hydrogen bomb and military air- 


h world! planes which can cruise about the 
a I ll en e . world with the ease of flies buzzing 


strange war machines dreamed up by old-time inventors. 
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Above is the circular man-of-war that was 
built for the Russian Navy in 1875. The 
weird craft was driven by six propellers 
distributed around the hull. The ship’s 
diameter was 121 feet. Needless to say, the 
experiment was a colossal failure, and the 
circular “Admiral Popov” is one _ scientific 
marvel which the Communists don’t brag 
about today as a product of Russian genius. 


Left is one of the first machine guns, known 
as Winan’s Steam Gun. The gadget was 
built to fire any missile from one ounce to 
twenty-four pounds and could discharge 500 
balls a minute. Built in 1861, the piece was 
used by both sides during the Civil War. 
Federal troops captured the device from 
Confederate soldiers, who, most likely, were 
happy to get rid of it when they retreated. 
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a kitchen table. Someone has even 
proposed building an airborne ob- 
se: vation post that would float about 
in the stratosphere, enabling those 
on board to see every move made by 


And through the years idealists have 
predicted that each new method of 
killing would be so destructive that 
its possession by one nation would 
guarantee peace. Unfortunately, the 


comforting, in a way, to look at 
some of these superweapons which 
didn’t end the world. Undoubtedly 
these engines of destruction seemed 
as grave a threat to the people of 











an enemy nation. 

Under the circumstances it is not 
surprising that thoughtful individ- 
uals are wondering whether hu- 
manity is about to wipe itself out. But most of 
This disturbing idea is not peculiar 
to our troubled times. Ever since 


an ingenious cave man fashioned than the frustrations suffered by get? 
the first bow and arrow, people have their inventors. 
been pondering the same thought. our modern 


optimists were wrong. The auto- 
matic rifle, the machine gun, the us. For each, in its time, was 
armored tank and the airplane have 
taken millions of lives. 

the highly touted 
superweapons of old were fizzles 
which led to nothing more serious 


In the light of 
apprehensions it is 


yesteryear as the A-bomb seems to 


heralded widely. And each must 
have raised a feeling of alarm in the 
hearts of civilized men and women, 
who probably wondered then, as we 
wonder today, “How brutal can we 
How long must we go on de- 
veloping new ways to kill each 
other?” THE END 





Above is a balloon that was designed by General Thayer in 
1885. Powered by electricity, the balloon traveled along 
two cables and was supposed to help the Army move across 
rivers, valleys and swamps. The wheels of the balloon hooked 
to the underside of the cable and the rising motion of the 
former kept it tight against the latter while in operation. 


Below is Keeley’s Etheric Force Gun, one of many attempts to 
utilize compressed air in military weapons. The inventor 
overlooked the fact that the cumbersome air tanks and tubes 
would make it difficult for soldiers to move the piece about 
under battle conditions. Like many weapons, this one seems 
to have been designed mostly for the inventor’s amusement, 


The juggernaught above used centrifugal force to hurl dyna- 
mite shells at the enemy. The imaginative device was de- 
signed in 1888 to meet the need for a machine that would 
fire dynamite ammunition without concussion, which might 
cause the shells to explode prematurely. Dynamite shells 
were not effective because of the danger to the gunners. 


Below is a pneumatic dynamite gun that was tested in 1885. 
The cannon was sixty feet long and had an eight-inch bore. 
The full pressure of the air in the reservoirs was exerted 
to propel the missile from the instant of detonation until the 
projectile left the muzzle of the gun. On its trial, the gun 
threw 100 pounds of dynamite a distance of nearly two miles. 
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BEST CANDIDATE 
(From page 9) 


problems—America needs men and 
women in public office who can do 
something about those problems. We 
need to elect officials with practical, 
constructive solutions to the prob- 
lems everyone howls about. 

But even the candidate who 
sounds brilliant isn’t always the man 
You must feel that the 
really come 


you want 
thoughts he expresses 
from his own mind and not from the 
smooth pen of some ghost writer. 
Keep a wary eye on the candidate 
who reads persuasive speeches but 
dodges questions at public meetings. 
Perhaps this man’s ghost writer de- 
serves your vote, but his client does 
not 

Suppose, after checking a candi- 
date’s record and his speeches, you 
still have doubts. Write him a let- 
ter. Ask him the questions that are 
in your mind. If he is sincere, he 
will be glad to answer as best he 
can. If he evades a direct reply, 
that is your answer. 

Some voters will refuse to go to 
all this trouble. They know how 
they are going to vote even before 
the candidates are selected, for they 
have glued themselves to one party. 
This is a serious mistake, for when 
the people of a district consistently 
vote one way, they give up their 
power to bargain for better govern- 


ment. Their politicians take them 


FILMS ano FILM | 


for granted. If political bosses ever 
suspect you will vote for anybody 
they propose, that’s the kind of can- 
didate they will put up—a nonentity. 
For professional politicians often 
support the weakest candidate they 
think can win. They like to elect 
the kind of officials who will take 
orders and give jobs to their follow- 
ers. Never forget that politics is a 
business for the professionals, and 
the merchandise of politics is jobs. 

There is only one way you can 
cure politicians of putting up weak 
candidates: Vote against every one 
they offer. 

But don’t think professional poli- 
ticians are the only people you have 
to watch. Others may try to foist 
their candidates upon you—radicals, 
fanatics, men with a taste for plun- 
der. They push themselves into 
every political campaign. So make 
one final test before you decide to 
support any candidate: Find out 
who is backing him. 

He may pledge himself to clean up 
government—but does he have the 
smirking support of gamblers, graft- 
ers and gangsters? Then stay away 
from him. Something must be very 
wrong. Either his backers are being 
deceived or you are, and the under- 
world seldom makes a mistake about 
its candidates. 

Perhaps that points to the real 
cause of democratic government’s 
worst weakness. Undeserving and 
corrupt candidates never seem to 
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have any trouble finding support, 
but the way isn’t so easy for a 
worthy man. He has to count on 
the help of honest, apathetic citizens. 
He has to rely on people who stand 
to gain only better government from 
his election. The trouble with most 
honest people is that they don’t want 
good government enough to work 
for it. But those who profit from 
corruption work hard for their can- 
didates. It is a strange and sad 
phenomenon that those good people 
who pay the cost of corruption—the 
taxpayers—just don’t usually seem 
to care. 

Perhaps events are making you 
care today as you never did before. 
Then pick the man—or woman— 
best qualified for each office and 


work for him. Tell other people 
about him. Get on the telephone 
and start ringing doorbells. Help 


out at his headquarters. He needs 
you; our country needs him. THE END 





FORGOTTEN VEEPS 
(From page 15) 


local justice of the peace, Colonel 
John swore his son in as the thirtieth 
President of the United States. He 
administered the oath in the lamp- 
light of the living room and used an 
old family Bible for the ceremony. 

Those statesmen and politicians 
who regard the Vice-Presidency 
disdainfully might well profit from 
the experience of Daniel Webster. 
His burning ambition was to be 
President, yet he could never secure 
the nomination. Twice he was of- 
fered the Vice-Presidential nomina- 


tion: once with William Henry 
Harrison and once with Zachary 
Taylor. He refused both times, 


commenting that “I do not propose 
to be buried until I am really dead 
and in my _ coffin.” Ironically, 
Webster would have succeeded to 
the Presidency had he humbly ac- 
cepted either offer. President Har- 
rison died only a month after in- 
auguration and President Taylor 
succumbed after sixteen months in 








Adapted from the gospel-science films. 
Prepared especially for junior 

and senior high school ages. 

For use either in day school or 

Sunday school. 

Complete guide and reference 


in Sound and Color 
“God of Creation” 37 min. 
“God of the Atom" 40 min. 
“Voice of the Deep" 30 min. 
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office. 

Today there are three living ex- 
Vice-Presidents — Garner, Wallace 
and Harry Truman. By his decision 
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° a History books seldom point up the 


Vice-Presidents. The spotlight of 
attention focuses on the Chief Ex- 
ecutives. Yet, the Vice-Presidents 
also serve—quietly, faithfully, and 
usually with little thanks. THE END 
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PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


DECEMBER 

>» Christmas Program 

It is appropriate to devote the meeting 
before Christmas to an _ inspirational 
talk given by a church leader or promi- 
nent layman. Clubs should not miss 
this opportunity to consider the spir- 
itual aspects of the holiday season. 


p> 1952 in Review 

As the year draws to a close, it is 
fitting to review the club’s 1952 activi- 
ties. Committee chairmen and other 
officers can build an excellent meeting 
around the reports of their various ac- 
tivities. Such meetings dramatize the 
real purposes of Kiwanis and arouse 
enthusiasm to do more good work dur- 
ing the year ahead. 

The new club officers can take over a 
meeting after the club organization con- 
ference (December 1-13) to outline the 
1953 Objectives and Theme and to de- 
scribe plans for the coming year. Such 
a program helps get the new year off 
to a good start. 


>» Watch Your Speakers! 

Club program chairmen are wise to 
avoid bringing in speakers who have 
selfish motives, because such speakers 
abuse the opportunity to address a 
group of community leaders. It is ad- 
visable to make certain that every 
speaker understands the nonpartisan, 
nonsectarian principles upon which Ki- 
wanis is founded. This precaution will 
avoid embarrassment which usually re- 
sults when a speaker grinds some 
political or sectarian axe at a Kiwanis 
meeting. 


> Fun and Fellowship 

An amusing year-end meeting can be 
planned in the form of a mock court 
trial. A judge, prosecutor and defense 
attorney can be appointed to “try” 
various club members in a humorous 
way for certain things they have—or 
have not—done during the year. For 
example, the “court” might “try” a 
Kiwanian who is habitually late to 
meetings, a man who sings off key, or 
one who often mentions his business 
during meetings. 

Another humorous meeting is one in 
which various Kiwanians speak briefly 
on subjects such as “How I Kept My 
1952 Resolutions,” “What I Would Do if 
I Were Elected President of the United 
States—or the Club,” “What I’d Do if 
I Were Santa Claus,” or “What I Do 
When I Don’t Attend Meetings.” 

Still another idea is for each member 
of the club to write a New Year’s reso- 
lution for another Kiwanian. These can 
be read aloud by someone with a flair 
for showmanship and a good sense of 
humor. Club members can be asked to 
identify the person for whom the reso- 
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lution is intended before the name is 
announced by the master of ceremonies. 


>» Football Tribute 

Soon after the end of the football 
season, the club can invite players and 
coaches of local high school and college 
teams to attend a meeting. Such oc- 
casions are often used to honor out- 
standing athletes and to salute all of 
the players for their accomplishments 
during the recent season. Sometimes 
arrangements can be made for presen- 
tation of athletic letter awards at tes- 
timonial meetings. 

On the eve of the basketball season, 
the club can entertain basketball play- 
ers and coaches at a separate meeting. 
This helps build team spirit, for the 
athletes appreciate support from adults 
as well as students. 


> Film Available 

“New York Calling” is a 16mm sound- 
color movie showing the wonders of 
America’s largest city—site of the 1953 
International convention. The picture 
takes the audience on a grand tour of 
the metropolis, with scenes of the Hud- 
son River, New York Harbor, Wall 
Street, Empire State Building, Radio 
City Music Hall, Coney Island and 
many other fascinating places. This 
film, produced by the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, was shown at the Meetin’ 
House at the International convention 
in Seattle. It runs twenty-two minutes 
—just the right length for a club pro- 
gram. For more information, contact 
the Motion Picture Bureau of the New 
York Central System, 446 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


COMING EVENTS 

» November 

4-H Achievement Week—November 1-7 

Election Day (US)—November 4 

National Education Week—November 
9-15 

Armistice Day (Remembrance Day in 
Canada)—November 11 

Thanksgiving Day (US)—November 27 


> January 

Benjamin Franklin’s Birthday—Janu- 
ary 17 

38th Anniversary of Kiwanis Inter- 
national—January 20-26 

Installation of Club Officers 

Bobby Burns’ Day—January 25 

Open Forum on the 1953 Objectives of 
Kiwanis 


> February 

Boy Scout Week—February 7-14 
Lincoln’s Birthday—February 12 

St. Valentine’s Day—February 14 
Washington’s Birthday—February 22 
Brotherhood Week—To be announced 
later. THE END 
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IT’S YOUR RIGHT 
(From page 10) 


council, school board or commission 
meetings or reported court news. 
He began reporting such news and 
editorialized on secretly transacted 
business. As a result of this action 
county officials, the mayor, a group 
of townspeople and local merchants 
boycotted his paper and the mer- 
chants organized a weekly shopping 
news. This editor stubbornly con- 
tinued the struggle until the effects 
of the economic boycott forced him 
to sell the paper. His great personal 


O 
Defense loss was small when measured 
against the loss of the citizens for 
P | 
roduction 
Forum 
right: Claude B. Hellmann, then International 
president of Kiwanis: Henry H. Fowler, then ad- 


ministrator for the Defense Production Admin- By 
istration and the National Production Authority 


Important 
aspects of the 
US preparedness 
program were 


disceussed on the 


and against whom he was fighting 
at the same time. 





This incident shows that a news- 
paper’s fight for access to public in- 
formation is futile without the back- 
ing of the people for whom it fights. 
A people who deny themselves the 
privileges that are rightly theirs 
may one day find they have given 


Participants in the radio forum were, left to 


Henry H. Fowler 








(now director of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
McCaskill, National Edu- 
cation Association: and Announcer Willis Conover. 


zation); Dr. James L. 


Q, THE First of a series of broadcasts 
called “The People Ask,” I had the 
privilege of appearing with Claude B. 
Hellmann, who was at that time presi- 
dent of Kiwanis International. We dis- 
cussed America’s defense mobilization 
problems 

Mr. Hellmann asked many penetrat- 
ing questions, including one concerning 
the purpose of our program of alloca- 
tions and priorities 

This entire system, which we call 
Controlled Materials Plan, or CMP, 
makes it possible to channel critical 
materials into military or civilian pro- 
duction according to the demands of 
national security. CMP will enable the 
United States, if the need arises, to 
funnel the nation’s industrial might 
into war production. I consider CMP 
more important to American defense 
than jet propulsion or the atomic bomb, 
because it is CMP that has made such 
things possible 

Another question raised by Mr. Hell- 
mann on the radio forum was this: “Is 
the military getting all that it needs in 
the way of materials to carry on the 
presently authorized defense  pro- 
grams?” My answer was in the affir- 
mative. Prior to the work stoppage in 
steel, not only were the scheduled pro- 
duction programs being met, but we 
were even able to increase the quotas 
of short materials to civilian sources. 
Our resources expansion programs, 
among other things, had made this pos- 
sible 

Of course, the steel strike created a 
difficult situation, which, incidentally, 
we were able to meet only because the 
Controlled Materials Plan was in op- 
eration; which suggests once more the 
importance of CMP. Our _ resources 


Director. Ofhce of 
Defense Mobilization 


expansion program in steel should have 
raised our production of this vital metal 
to 112,000,000 tons per year from the 
1950 level of around 100,000,000 tons. 
This would have been a notable ad- 
vance toward the goal of 120,000,000 
tons by 1953 

We lost some 18,000,000 tons by the 
strike—which does not mean loss of 
capacity, though expansion-construc- 
tion suffered along with everything 
else. It does mean loss of production. 
We cannot make up this loss, for our 
plans were based on the steel plants 
working at full capacity. And so we 
have had to announce that there can 
now be no general decontrol of steel in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953. 
Instead, the government will have to 
direct most of our steel production to 
the military. 

But in spite of the strike, and thanks, 
in part, to the existing system of 
channeling short materials, we shall 
meet in full, by December 31, 1952, the 
direct scheduled needs of the military 
and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The situation should ease next year. 
But when immediate defense needs have 
been met and a surplus of materials 
exists, we will then face still another 
question: Should these spare materials 
be channeled into civilian use? Or 
should our mobilization schedules be 
stepped up to a more adequate level? 

We are no safer now than we were 
in the days just after the invasion of 
Korea when the defense mobilization 
programs were born. And so we Ameri- 
cans must beware of wishful thinking 
which advocates a rapid return to 
business as usual before the threat of 
Communist aggression has been check- 
mated. THE END 


up their most sacred right, that of 
self-government. 

The newspaper’s role in keeping 
the public informed on affairs of 
government is being emphasized 
during National Newspaper Week, 
October 1 through 8. Shunning the 
usual promotional schemes. such as 
selection of a shapely, scantily clad 
“Miss Newspaper Week,” the na- 
tion’s newspapers will instead make 
a serious attempt to point out the 
vital need of a free press in the 
American form of government. 
Theme of National Newspaper Week 
is “Your Right to Know ... A Con- 
stitutional Guarantee.” 

Just stop and think about that for 
a moment. 

Nowhere in the Constitution does 
it say, in so many words, that the 
people have a right to know every- 
thing about their government. But 
there is a provision for “freedom of 
the press.” In the past, newspapers 
which have found the path to free 
information blocked by a govern- 
ment agency or official have cried 
that press freedom was being ob- 
structed. Too often the public has 
thought of these battles as mere 
squabbles between newspapers and 
the government. 

The press cannot wage a militant 
campaign for its public without the 
support of the public—witness the 
Midwestern incident. One of the 
greatest services citizens can render 
for the press and, more important, 
for themselves is to throw their 
weight behind efforts to secure legis- 
lation requiring public bodies and 
agents to hold open meetings and 
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providing for inspection of public 
records. 

Some states already have such 
statutes. Florida’s, a model of sim- 
plicity, states that “all state, county 
and municipal records shall at all 
times be open for personal inspection 
of any citizens of Florida, and those 
in charge of such records shall not 
refuse this privilege to any citizen.” 
Indiana pioneered and other states 
have followed in opening welfare 
rolls to public inspection—action in- 
tended in no way to embarrass or 
exploit worthy relief recipients but 
only to correct flagrant abuses in 
expenditure of taxpayers’ money. 

More desirable than legislation, 
however, is constant mindfulness by 
public officials that they are the 
stewards, not the owners, of 
accounts. 





f public | 


Conscientious newsmen who at- | 


tempt to open the closed doors of 
government at all levels, motivated 
by one basic principle: informing 
the public. Any encroachment on 
the right of the press to do this 


job is an infringement on the con- | 


stitutional guarantee of your right 
to know what your government is 
doing. THE END 





Bits of interest 


Ik Nigeria, a couple with a house- 
ful of daughters is assured a com- 
fortable old age. When a native 
Nigerian girl marries and _ leaves 
her folks, the groom must pay them 
for the loss of her services. In ad- 
dition the groom must pay his wife’s 
folks a “service charge” for each 
child she bears him. 


In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, male natives of Dahomey, 
West Africa were sold as slaves at 
such a rate that it became necessary 
for Dahomey women to become pro- 
fessional soldiers. For generations 
thereafter, women made up one- 
third of the Dahomey army of 15,000; 
and each generation was tougher 
than the preceding one. Finally, 
these female soldiers became _ so 
ferocious that their king ordered 
them to wear bells so that civilians 
could hear them coming and get out 
of harm’s way. 

* 

During the seventeenth century in 
England, women who annoyed their 
families or neighbors by talking too 
much were silenced by means of 
bridlelike devices called “branks.” 
The brank fitted over the head and 
locked so that the wearer couldn’t 
say a word.—JOSEPH DiGIOVANNI 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


LARGE ano SMALL SHOWS 


NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR NEEDED WITH 
OUR SCRIPTS AND SERVICE- PRICE # 12.50 


wag me 
SACK ADAIR 


ROCK FALLS ILL. 








New Easy Way 
STOPS 
SMOKING HABIT 


Tobacco Heart 


Tobacco Breath Tobacco Nerves 
Banish forever the tobacco habit with its 
killing effects on heart, throat and lungs. Don't 
be fooled by today's cigarette advertising with 
its tricky sayings and catchy jingles. Nicotine 
IS poisonous and a real danger to good health. 


health 


Tobacco smoke DOES dry out the throat and 
make you cough! Sensational SMOK-NO-MOR 
Tablets must break the smoking habit within 
one short week or money refunded! Break your 
tobacco habit today feel better . . . eat 
better sleep better. Send no money, pay 
postman $3.00 plus postage for liberal supply, 
cash orders we pay postage. Write to: 


CURTIS PHARMACAL CO., Dept. 549K 
53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 








Juveniles who violate traffic 


laws in Baltimore, Maryland are tried 


sympathetically in 


The court 
of common sense 


By GORDON ATKINS 


SEVENTEEN-YEAR-OLD GIRL stood 
J before the court awaiting sen- 
tence. She had pleaded guilty to 
exceeding the speed limit in a thirty- 
mile-per-hour zone. The judge, how- 
ever, was in no apparent hurry. He 
sat pondering the testimony. The 
girl’s mother was dead and there 
were two younger children. Besides 
attending school herself, she did all 
the housework, looked after the two 
little tots and, with her father’s fi- 
nancial aid, kept the family together. 
It was while driving her young 
charges to a doctor’s office that she 
had been arrested. 

The girl was obviously guilty, but 
the judge didn’t throw the book at 
her. Instead, he warmly commended 
her for the way she strove to help 
her family and get an education at 
the same time. 

“But you have another responsi- 
bility,” he added. “A responsibility 
to society to abide by its laws.” Then 
a smile crept over the judge’s face. 

“I understand this is your birth- 
day,” he said. “Well, I know you are 
not going to have any further viola- 
tions. I'd like to give you a birthday 
present. Charge dismissed!” 

Such is justice in the nation’s only 
known court that deals exclusively 
with teen-age traffic violators. 
Founded in Baltimore by Chief Mag- 
istrate Stanley Scherr, it has been 
widely acclaimed as the “Court of 
Common Sense.” 

However trivial the charge, the 
court conducts a full-scale investi- 
gation of every case. Not only of the 
violation, but of the violator as well. 
It knows full well that a youngster’s 
background and emotional problems 
can frequently reflect in kids’ driv- 
ing habits. 

Sentencing in this teen-age traffic 
court is not punitive. Neither does 
every kid who appears before it get 
off with a birthday present. Far from 
it. Some of its defendants get jail 
sentences. 


One fresh lad of eighteen was 
brought in on a charge of driving 
while drunk. The judge gave him a 
verbal going-over, but it was ap- 
parent that the lad wasn’t overly 
impressed. “Fifteen days in jail!” 
snapped the judge. 

“It wouldn’t have done him any 
good to levy a fine,” related Scherr 
afterwards. “His parents would have 
likely paid it and he wouldn’t have 
been inconvenienced.” 

The court prides itself in finding 
the right answers. In so doing, it 
often serves both the prosecutor and 
the defendant. Scherr tells of one 
case where a highly nervous young- 
ster was on trial after his car had 
struck a child. Things looked bad for 
the boy until the court began to dig 
for more information. 

Witnesses testified that the victim 
had darted onto the road from be- 
tween two parked cars; that the 
youthful driver had brought his car 
to a halt in an extremely short dis- 
tance after the impact. They also 
swore that the boy had given first 
aid to the injured child and remained 
at the scene of the accident to be as 
helpful as possible. 

All the evidence in, the youth was 
acquitted. He was also praised by the 
court for sound driving and humane 
behavior. 


This unusual and unique court 
came into existence after Scherr 
grew tired of hearing complaints 


about Baltimore’s teen-age drivers 
and the chief magistrate decided to 
do something about it. 

He took over an old courtroom 
and renovated it completely. Its 
walls were replastered and the seat- 
ing facilities improved. Behind the 
presiding magistrate’s bench was 
hung a large velvet drape. State and 
national flags were also installed. 
When he is complimented upon the 
room’s excellent appearance, Scherr 
remarks, “A sloppy courtroom makes 
for sloppy justice.” 

He procured pictures of terrible 
traffic accidents, and hung huge en- 
largements on the walls of the court- 
room. 
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“Sure, it’s gruesome,” he confesses, 
“but also mighty effective. You 
should see the painful expression on 
the youngsters’ faces as they sit in 
the courtroom and scan the scenes.” 

Scherr also installed an amplifying 
system so that everybody in the 
room can hear what is said about 
everybody else. 

“By hearing both sides of every- 
body’s story,” he states, “the kids 
learn many traffic lessons.” 

One of the many amazing results 
of the court is the great increase in 
the number of guilty pleas entered 
by defendants. When _ teen-agers 
were tried in regular traffic courts, 
as many as ninety per cent of those 
between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one smugly proclaimed their 
innocence. 

“About ninety per cent of the 
juvenile offenders now plead guilty 
without hesitation,’ smiles Scherr. 
“They know that the court wants to 
help, not hurt them.” 

Fines are a rarity. Even though 
guilty of minor breaches of the law, 
first offenders are placed on proba- 
tion. They have to report to the court 
twice a month at night to hear lec- 
tures on traffic safety and to look at 


In opening a drive for funds, a Po- 
mona, California minister condensed 
the aim of the local Community Chest 
with this clever twist: “We’re put- 
ting all our begs in one askit.” 


some movies which show the dire 
consequences of careless driving. 
The same pictures are shown at the 
opening of each court session. 

Probationers escape the stigma of 
a police record. The course of train- 
ing, as it is called, is looked upon as 
an education in safe driving. The 
attitude of the students is good. Most 
of them feel that the instruction 
might well save their own lives. 
When the course is completed, the 
youngsters receive a card signed by 
the Governor of Maryland, signifying 
that the bearer has passed with 
satisfaction. 

Is Scherr happy about his court? 
“If you had to answer my mail,” he 
laughs, “you could answer that your- 
self.” On his desk are stacks of let- 
ters from parents asking if they 
could enroll their youngsters in the 
course. 

“Now when they ask to bring their 
teen-age offspring to court, that’s 
something, isn’t it?” he wants to 
know. THE END 
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WHAT'S NEW? 


To get more information about 


these products, write the 


editors of The Kiwanis Magazine. 





MAGAZINE RACK This modern magazine 
storage rack is useful in home or office. It 
holds a load of periodicals, enabling you 
to clear tables and shelves of the publica- 
tions which always accumulate. The gad- 
get is eighteen and one-half inches high, 
fourteen and three-quarters inches long 
and seven inches wide on top. Designed 
to harmonize with most interior color 
schemes, the rack is available in either 
black or white finish. The retail price is 
about four dollars. This device can be 
moved very easily and folded for ship- 
ment or storage in case the need arises. 
This magazine rack makes a good gift 


GUN RACK Sportsmen and fire- 
arms enthusiasts have a univer- 
sal problem: how to store their 
guns without endangering chil- 
dren. For youngsters often climb 
up on chairs and tables to reach 
guns hanging on conventional 
wall racks. And kids soon learn 
which closet Dad uses as a hid- 
ing place for his firearms. The 
solution to this problem is the 
tamper-proof gun rack shown at 
the left. It can be locked so that 
guns cannot be removed. Avail- 
able in two different finishes, 
this rack permits the gun owner 
to display his firearms safely. 








for your friends and is a welcome addition to your own home or office. 





CHECK PROTECTOR The device at 
the left provides small business 
and professional men with a 
fast, inexpensive and foolproof 
method of preventing check ma- 
nipulation by forgers who spe- 
cialize in this kind of crime. 
Just slide the device over your 
check. The operation can be 
completed in about two sec- 
onds, leaving perforations which 
prevent tampering with the 
amounts, the name of the payee 
or your signature. This handy 
check protector is about four 


inches long and one inch wide. It retails for less than two dollars—a trifling 
price to pay for protection against check chiselers who operate now and 
then in most communities. The device has been approved by experts. 


VENDING MACHINE An automatic vending machine which dispenses nation- 
ally known brands of chocolate bars and tab gum merits the consideration 
of Kiwanis clubs as a fund-raising device. Service clubs can either buy 
or sponsor the machines, which are attractively designed and prominently 


identified with the club emblem. 


HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS A number 


of Kiwanis clubs 


have given framed 


reproductions of the Constitution, Bill of Rights and Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to local schools. These replicas are hung in classrooms to stimu- 
late the students’ patriotism and understanding of American history. For 
only one dollar, clubs can buy accurate reproductions of all three of these 
historic documents! They are printed on specially aged parchment that 
looks and feels 175 years old. The reproductions can be framed for display 


in school or office. 


THE END 
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DINKLER HOTELS 


lVhere Kiwants Meets 
The DINKLER-ANSLEY Hotel. Atlanta. Ga 


The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Birmingham, Ala 


The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel 
Montgomery, Ala 
The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La 











In NEW YORK 
cewa nts 
heodquorters are of 








worel 


Kiwanian 
H. L. Dienna 
Genera! Manager 





A Tisch Hotel 









Don’t Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 
One of the several Roberts Hotels there 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 








In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


W ednesday Noon 














COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


Sho —Nayflower 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
C.J. MACK, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mer 
A HILTON HOTEL 


ds 
27 
Ped 











EDGEWATER BEACH nore: 


5300 Block — 
Sheridan Road 





1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


A 200 Car GARAGE in the CHICAGO 


° on 
building Lake Michigan 


North Shore Kiwanis Meets Tuesdays 12:15 
Kiwanian Phil Weber, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 











HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 














NOW COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED 
DOWNTOWN TERMINAL ALL AIRLINES 


MIAMI'S FINEST 
KIWANIS: FRIDAYS 12:15 
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Require Prevailing Wages 

A survey recently conducted by the 
American Municipal Association re- 
vealed that thirteen of twenty reporting 
cities of 250,000 to 500,000 population 
require contractors to pay prevailing 
wages on all municipal contracts. In 
most instances, the regulations are es- 
tablished by city ordinance or state 
legislation. 


Planners Wanted 


Demand for city planners is exceeding 
the supply as more cities recognize the 
importance of planning in modern 
municipal government. An article ap- 
pearing in a recent issue of Public 
Management, published by the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, 
points out that “perhaps the greatest 
factor in increasing the demand for city 
planners is urban redevelopment—the 
razing of slum and blighted areas to 
develop land for purposes for which 
it is best suited.” The past ten years 
have demonstrated that more extensive 
city planning is necessary to restore the 
usefulness of cities. 

Zoning is one of the most important 
of the variety of problems which oc- 
cupy the time of city planners. Citing 
statistics from the association’s 1952 
Municipal Year Book, the article points 
out that 362 cities over 10,000 popula- 
tion have either adopted or completely 
revised their zoning ordinances since 
World War II, and that forty-eight ad- 
ditional cities are currently revising 
their zoning ordinances. An important 
element in many current zoning ordi- 
nances is the requirement for newly 
constructed commercial and _ residen- 


tial buildings to provide off-street 
parking space. Today, 263 cities re- 
quire off-street parking facilities for 


newly built commercial establishments 
as compared with only eighty-one cities 
over 10,000 population reporting this 
kind of off-street parking requirement 
in 1949. Many zoning ordinances have 
become obsolete because of their own 
evolution from a_ prohibitory instru- 
ment to a tool used to guide the growth 
of a city. 

Another area to which planners de- 
vote much time is subdivision regula- 
tion. Since 1946, a total of 258 cities 
have adopted or revised subdivision 
control ordinances. These 258 new sub- 
division control ordinances, together 
with the eighteen reported as currently 
under revision, cover about fifty per 
cent of the cities reported as having 
subdivision controls. 


Many Municipal Parking Lots 
. I a 


Nearly half of the US cities over 
10,000 population now operate off-street 
parking lots, according to statistics col- 
lected by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association. Four hundred and 
eighty-four out of 1137 cities (forty- 
three per cent) own and operate one or 
more parking lots. The lots are owned 
and operated by the city government in 
four hundred and sixty-five cities, while 
nineteen cities lease lots to private off- 
street parking facilities. 

Of 225 cities reporting on financing, 
129 used parking meter receipts. Other 
methods used included: general tax 
revenue, forty-eight cities; general ob- 
ligation bonds, fourteen cities; and reve- 
nue bonds, seven cities. Six cities re- 
ported using special assessments against 
the benefited property owners. In Bar- 
berton, Ohio, Ft. Collins, Colorado and 
Woburn, Massachusetts, land for park- 
ing lots was given to the city by local 
merchants. 

The most common charge for parking 
in city-owned lots is five cents per hour, 
used by eighty-seven of the 192 cities 
reporting on rates. The highest charge 
was twenty-five cents per hour in 
Madison, Wisconsin. The lowest was 
five cents for six hours in York, Penn- 
sylvania. Daily charges range from ten 
to fifty cents. Of thirteen cities which 
reported using monthly rates, four 
charged $4 and the others ranged from 
$2.50. 


Firemen Do Double Duty 


Special between-call duties are keep- 
ing Richmond, California firemen 
doubly prepared in case of fire. Fire- 
men are assigned to survey industrial 
buildings, hospitals, schools, churches 
and other places of public assembly in 
order to become acquainted with the 
particular problems which may arise 
in case fire breaks out in any of the 
structures. The information obtained 
from these surveys is summarized in 
bulletin form and includes an outline 
drawing of each building and the sur- 
rounding area, a notation of special 
hazards and the location of any fire- 
prevention equipment. All firemen have 
access to these reports for study. 
Fire-prevention inspection of private 
homes is also carried out by the fire- 
men as their duties permit. In addi- 
tion, a two-hour period each day is de- 
voted to the study of such subjects as 
hydraulics, chemicals, first aid and 
special fire problems. THE END 
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Fi. 'R TIMES Sergeant Lee’s 
platoon had taken, then lost, the hill 
near Ip-o-ri. On the fifth try, the ser- 
geant, though hurt, was leading. A 


Red grenade hit him, seriously wound- 





ing both legs. Refusing assistance, he 
advanced by crawling, rising to his 
knees to fire. He caught a rifle bullet in 





the back. Still he wouldn’t be stopped. 
Finally, with 12 survivors of his pla- 
toon, he took the hill, then let the 
stretcher-bearers carry him away. To- 


day Sergeant Hubert Lee says: 


“In thirteen years of soldiering, I’ve 
seen brave enemies defeated—because 
things had collapsed back home. That’s 
why I can appreciate what a good 
thing it is when people like you buy 
United States Defense Bonds. 


“I’m told that you, and millions of 
others, own a total solid investment of 
50 billion dollars in our country’s 


M/Sst. 


Hubert | Ce, USA 


Medal of | lonor 





Defense Bonds. That’s good! That’s 
strength! A man can face a hill when 
he knows that people like you are keep- 


ing our homeland strong.” 
* * * 


Now E Bonds earn more! 1) All Series E 
Bonds bought after May 1, 1952 average 3% 
interest, compounded semiannually! Inter- 
est now starts after 6 months and is higher 
in the early years. 2) Al// maturing E Bonds 
automatically go on earning after maturity 
—and at the new higher interest! Today, 
start investing in better-paying United 
States Series E Defense Bonds through the 
Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 


Peace is for the strong! bor peace and prosperily save with U. S. Defense Bonds! 
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The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 





RAISE SUBSTANTIAL FUNDS 
IAW ITN ALL 


-o-vend BaF 


Sensational New Type 1c Vending auto 
Machine! A Powerful Sales Producer! 


Here’s today’s modern fund raiser. Re- | customer sees 
placement for Vendors your club previously | cotorful wrapped 
used on a sponsorship basis. Here is a | te tab gum and 
colorful, eye-catching vendor that mer- 
chandises nationally-known tab gum and 
chocolate bars for a penny. Eight columns, 
operated by a simple twist of the Selector 
Knob, give the purchaser his or her choice 
of these nationally advertised products. 
Just spot “SELECT-O-VENDS” around 
town. Your Club Emblem Sponsorship 
Label, placed conspicuously on each | and black. Com. 
“SELECT-O-VEND” machine, invites pur- | ' saretalibans: 
chase to aid your club’s welfare work. fe geen 


ares 





place 
high, 
Back in 1944 Any Ic Vendor Was a Top Money Maker ’ 
For Club Fund Raising . . . But Today You Need More 
Money, Faster Return. With a chain of “SELECT-O-VENDS" 
in location placements, the result in total gross sales can 
run into large figures with tops in money making for your club welfare 
programs. You don't have to remove any present vendors you may have— 
just place “SELECT-O-VENDS" right next to them ... and WATCH 
PROFITS SOAR! 











With 100 “SELECT-O-VENDS" 


Sale of Merchandise Sales Sales Sales 


(le Hershey Bars, le Wrigleys, Ile 
Beech Nut, le Dentyne, le Chloro- 
phyll Gum, etc.) $100.00 $500.00 $1000.00 


yst of Merchandise (Approx.) 17.00 235.00 470.00 


YOUR PROFIT Under Ownership Plan $ 53.00 $265.00 $ 530.00 


TWO MONEY-MAKING PLANS 


Under an outright Ownership Plan, whereby you own 
“SELECT-O-VENDS”, your profits really zoom sky high, 
limited only by the number of machines on locations. Or 
you can enjoy a liberal part of total sales receipts by the 
sponsorship of “SELECT-O-VENDS.” We’ll be glad to 


send you the full interesting facts about our fund raising 


plans for your club, on request. j 
. €C. M. CORPORATION 


Write Today for Details 105 North Clark Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
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